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~GINN & COMPANY’S 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 
Nearly Ready. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Indices, by F. E. ScHELLING, Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. (Athe- 
nzeum Press Series ) 


HERRICK. /n Press. 


Selections from the Hesperides and the Noble 
Numbers. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
aud Glossary, by E. E. HAs, jr., of the 
State University of lowa. (Athenzum Press 
Series.) 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
Selected and edited by Professor F. B. Gum- 
MERE of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth 
380 pages. $1.35. (Athenawuim Press Series. 


TACITUS, DIALOGUS DE ORATORI- 
BUS. 

Edited by C. E. BENNETT, Professor of Latin 
in Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth, ™“% 
pages. SO cents. (College Series of Latin 
Authors. ) 


P. CORNELIIT TACiTi, DIALOGUS DE 
ORATORIBUS. 

Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary, Indexes, and a Biblio- 
graphy by Professor A. GUDEMAN of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Large &vo. 
Cloth. cxxxviii+447 pages. 33.00. (Depart- 
ment of Special Publication.) 


ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. 
In Press. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Pro- 
fessor C. L, Smita of Harvard University. 
(College Series of Latin Authors.) 


LATIN AT SIGHT. 


With an Introduction, Suggestions for Sight- 
Reading, and Selections for Practice, by 
EpwWIn Post. 12mo. Cloth, 210 pages. 
cents. 


The above beoks are fer sale by all booksellers, 


price. Descriptive circulars of 


THE FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

By W. C. Co_iar, Head-Master of Roxbury 
Latin School, and M. G. DANIELL, Principal 
of the Chauncey-Hall School, Boston. 286 
pages. Illustrated. For introduction, $1.00- 
An entirely new and fresh book by these two 
eminent teachers and famous scholars 


Advance orders for this bo tssure its phenome 
nal success 1 copy of merce 
sample pages sent postpaid tsa idress 


THE ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF 
LATIN. 

By Frances E. Lorp, Professor of Latin it 
Wellesley College. l2mo. Cloth. 58 pages 
40 cents. 

THE CATE TO THE ANABASIS., 

With Colloquia, Notes, and Vocabulary, 


W. GLEASON, Master in the Roxbury Lat 
School, Boston Smal 

pages $5 cents a 4 _ 
Classic Series 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY, BOOKS V.-VIIL. 


Edited on the basis « t \ is-Hent 
tion, by B. PERRIN, | ss { Greek 
Yale College. 2m Clot Sb) pages 
S10 College Series of Greek A - 


SCHEINER’S ASTRONOMICAL SPEt- 
TROSCOP Yr. 

Translated, enlarged, and revised, by Profes 
sor E. B. Frost of Dartmouth t re. NN 
Half leather. Lllustrated. 482 page 
Department of Special Publication 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. 


By W. M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geog 
raphy in Harvard University. Svo. Cloth 
345 pages 2.70. 


MEDI-EVAL EUROPE: 800 TO 1300 
A.D. 
By EparRatM Emerton, P: 
in Harvard University 


fessor of History 


four Books, and a copy of our Hich-School and Coli 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By P.V. N. Myers, Professor of Hist 


the University of Cincinnat 


HUGO'S LES TMUSERABLE 5. 
Condensed and edited by Profess ( 

SUMIcHRAST of Harvard U: rs 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS Dt PAUL 
BOURGET. 


Edited by A. No van Dag t \fassa 


STORTVS GESCHICHTEN AUS DER 
TONNE 
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By ARNOLD TOMPKINS IZmo. Cloth 28) 


ASSYRIACA. 
By HV. Hivprecut, Professor of Assyrian 
and Curator of Babylonian Antiquities in 
the University of Pennsylvania. (Publica- 


tions of the University of Pennsylvania.) 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SCULPTURE. 
By W.O. PartripGe. (Jn Press.) 
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Educational. 


Ca.irorsiA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
lV ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avene. 
) EST END INSTITUTE, *epool vor 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 


tion necessary. 
Mrs. 8S. L. CADy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. ' 

ME: SS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR 
F, Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
lege-Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Cere'ul attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, Steam Heat, Symnasium. Circulars. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 2 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 

ber 3. For all information, address 
WwW ILLIAM E. PEC K, , Head Master, — 





CONNECT! oTICUT, -, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 





ConnNECTICUT, Washington. 
HE RIDGE.—HOME SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. Prepares same clally for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. Healtbful, beautiful location. 
Ww. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbur y 
Tt. MARGARET 8 DIOCESAN 
Boar rdine a: ad Day Se hool for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1504, The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard. Principal. 
DELAWARE, W iimington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S EN GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ta ladies and tgirls: reopens Sept. 24, Iso. 





DisTRICc T OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
N\A TIONAL PARK SEMINARY FOR 
Young Women.—Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beautiful grounds. 
$75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 to $400. 
Send for Hlustrated Catalogue to Washington, D. Cc. 
“Tt is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
“Tu INOIS, CHICAGO, 708. 3 Chamber of Commerce. 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
- Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. FE. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. 








LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
MM: F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and English Does ding: and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct + & 1894. Students 
me pared for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise, 





Marve AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Y DGEWORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
. School for Young ; dies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d yea 
Mrs. ii. P. LEF EBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1804. Principals: 


Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YVIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. , 
Preparation also for College (with or w ithout Greek) 
and for business. 
Sa and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Boarding and Day School. College equa 

certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALICE Brown, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF Wag ta ¥, 
The Delsarte Ideal agree enone 
Send for Catalogue and see our a sanaee over all 
other schools. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Ys ys TON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894, 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
ED DMUND H. “BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 7 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NIC HOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th year begins Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special building. Best ventilating eecheames. Eight 
years’ continuous course under the same teachers 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 





Mass. ACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Conco! 
NCORD HOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
posganes for er scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. 


Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 


aeres of ground. 
JA (MES S. GaRLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SC YOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
Fy: Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
ys. Laboratories. Individual teac me, eens 
y b« 
ae kuarr, S,B. 


advantages for home and outdoor lite. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SC a ae one a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale 
preks ro Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ply: mou 
KX, R. KNAPIS HO. Wis SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
M*; AND MRS. JOHN . [CcDUFFIE’ § 
Se ‘hool for Girls, Forme rly wise Howard's. 
MASSACHUSETTS, w ellesley 
7 ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
; Boys.—Prepares boys for college. 
Rev. Ebw. A. BENNER. — 


Massacnv SETS, ‘Worces' -ester, 66 West St. 
OHN W,. DALZELUS PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fle School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 

|, ICHIGAN MINING  SCHOOL,—A 
vA State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughiy practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 
M. FE. Wapswortn, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 
NEW York cn ITY, 207 Broadw ay. 
\ ETROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Z Incorporated June, 1891. ABNER C. THOMAS, 
LL.D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years. Morning division, 
9 to 12; evening division, 8 to10. For catalogues, ap 

ply to . Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY. 











NEw YORK CITY, 43 West 47th ‘St. 

\ ff SS WHITON and MISS BANGS— 
d English and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Special care in home and school 
given to little girts. Gymnasium, 

New York Crry, 22 East Bath Stre et. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens October 4. 
Kindergarten October 10. Fiftee nih year. 











NEw YorK CIty, 71st St., at West End Ave. 
{fae NORMAN IN ST.—Founded 1857. 
Mme. VAN NORMAN, Mrs. J. L. MATTHEWS, 

Principal. Viee Principal. 








NEw YORK City, 55 West 47th Street. 
V ZSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board- 
ing p pupils | taken. Keopens October 3. 








NEw York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERTINGTON.— 
French ch and English S School. Resident pupils. 








NEW bye Somers, Northern Westchester, 

ILLSIDE SCHOOL.— 50 miles from 

N. Y. City. 6 boys. Spacious grounds, homelike 
and cheerful, healthful, bracing ciimate. German, 
French, Latin. English foundation thoroughly laid. 
Parents fearing to place lame sons or those of defec- 
tive sight or hearing in large schools may be assured 
of judicious care. Cctcber 1. References from patrons 
of past ten years. Miss Bows, Princ ipal. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The next school year begins Thursday, S 
1894. Applications should be made early. Pee Oo 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 


Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford 
MacDonald). (son of George 





Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 
i ISS LUPTON has prepared girls to 
pass without condition the full Harvard exami- 
nation for admission. There have been pupils from 
her school the past year at Vassar College, the Cincin- 
nati Uuiversity, and the Chicago University. A few 


boarding pupils are received. Circulars are sent on 
applicat ion. 





Outo, Cincinnati, 16, 17, 1s. Morris Street. 


DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 


English and French Day and Family School—re- 
opens September 27. 








OHIO, Cincinnatt. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application, 
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Dicational 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
} AISS BALDWIN’S 
 : DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO 
RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, ls04. Ad 
dress Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 








PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster Co., Lititz 
INDEN HALL SEMINARS 
~ Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and 
Young Women, with Post-Graduate Department. Care 
ful supervision, liberal couree, and rational methods. 
Scholars received at any time. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES B. SHULTZ, D.D., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. J i 

} MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

P ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr ¢ Yollege. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 

minations are held in the school by an examiner from 

the C ollege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade wD Chestnut Hill. 
| IRS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
ei English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. : 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. : 
\f'85, ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ian 1848 
Opens Sept. 26. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
V ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
paratory,C ollegiate, and Art School reopens Octo 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
G@RIENDS' SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es.—Founded in 1784. Excelleat Home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. 
Vv ERMONT, , Burlington. 
WSHOP HOPKINS PALL. 
Under supervision of Rt. Rev. A. Hall, D.D. 
Miss Epita M. C hte, Principal. 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Bus. Mgr. 
Superior Boarding School for young ladies. Catal yeUles. 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk. 
ORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOY S.— 
L Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 
ROBERT W. TUNSTALL, B.A 





, Principal. 


ENGLAND, Bournemouth. 
SCHAM SCHOOL.—The Rev. G. H. 
WEsT, D.D., Head Master. Well-known Prepara 
tory School in this lovely spot on the South Coast. 
Noted for its dry and sunny climate. Special care of 
health. Games made agreat point. Masters, Universi 
ty Honor-men and Athletes. American boys taken 
charge of during holidays. Highest American and Eng 
lish re ferences. 


Mf *S. JOHN McGIN NIS, fr., ¢ NEW 
P York, has taken an apartment, No. 10 Ave. Vi 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 





Mg "LARS of Best Schools, with Adz 
free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleg 
and Schools without charge. KERR & HUYSSOON, 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St.. N. ¥. 
z OCK WOOD HOUSE,.—Home fe boys, 
~ GREYSTONE.—For youn; ger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. AL FRED C OL -BU RN ARS NOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 





a 


he Thorough Instruction nie enat Dun 
Davenport. Business Colle ge, Dave nport, lo Ww "a, 
is s verified by more than 1 100 Banks using theirstudents. 


HACKETTST OW: N 
INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
College prepaiatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ Coll 
Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, Lal» 
ratory. Ewogymnasiumes. Location unsurpassed. Terms 


moderate. Catalogue free. 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres 


University eeasiae 


1, 1804. Confers 


Law School aa ee wccaay | 


LL.M. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor 
Address for Catalogue, 
Professor |. F. RUSSELL, 
120 Broadway. New York 


~ Berlin. Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENS/OAN 


Location convenient, table excellent; tern 
rate; special summer rates; good facili 
German. Reference, by permission, 
Pierson, Elmira College, Elmira, N. ¥ 

Fre. F. BECK, Hallesche Str 











The 
L:ducationatl. 


The Columbian University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nation. 






The tory School opens September 24 
The c« umt ian College opens September 24 
The Medical Schoo! opens October 1 
The Dental Se? 1 opens . October 1 
Phe Corcoran Scientific School opens October 2 
The Law School pe ns October 3 
The Scho« of Graduate Studies opens October 4 


rawr se 


JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President, 
Professor of Public and Private International Law 








The Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LL.D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 
Profess f the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, of the v of Domestic Relations, 
of Commercial Paper, and of Torts 
I Hi WALTER S. COX, LL.D., 
Ass te ’ 1 Supreme Court of the District 
f ja 
I fessor of t y nd Personal Property 
tracts, and of Crimes and 
Misdemea s 
The Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL.D 
Sometime Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States 
Professor of Fquity Jurisprudence f Common Ls aw 
and Equity Pleading, and of the Law of Evidence 
rhe Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 
Professor of the Law of Corporations 


Prof. G. H. EMMOTT, A.M., LLM 
ecturer on the Civil Law 
HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., LL.M., 
Sometime Assistant Attorney of the District of Colum 
bia 
WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esq 
Of the Washington Rar 
Lecturer on Practical Commercial Law 
The Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, A M., LL.B 
Sometime United States Commissioner of Pater 
Professor of the Law of Patents 
The Hon. ANDRI W C. BRADLEY 


its 








Associate Justice of the reme Court of the District 
ibia 
Lecturer on ¢ riminal amion Criminal Pleading 
ind Practice 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LLM 
f the Washington Bar), 
Professor of Legal Catecheties and Judge of Moot Court 
For Catalogu lescriptiv f these several schools 
address ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary 


SelM OL Fine At 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 








Nineteenth vear wi pen tober 1, 1Sv4. 
Instruct ing the tani m life, in 
ainting and rativ i i also in 

artist 1 pe t ee instruc 
tor ‘ E. ¢ Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
Drawing ir ting). Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), f Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D 
Anat n Cross ve Pupiis are 
illowed the f st f tl sof the Muse 

I ir rs xiving detailed infor midress 

Miss ELIZABETH |] MEARI >, Man Lager 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 





First te x vear rins WEDNESDAY 
Sept 2 S ext i a w Chemical and 
Physi " atk sa nnasiums ne for 
girls and one for boys—w then be opened. Address 
the ister, Sout tintre Mass 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


HATILTON, N.Y. 





New gymnasiun ttage domnitories, improve urse 
fs ‘ s r s. For trated Cata 
= ress T 4 

r ACADE ty. 
RIVERVIEW ne 
5y1 AR. Prenares wughly 7 r ‘Salen the 
Aca > i 1siness S. Army off 
da view by Secretary of War 
ISBEF & AMEN. Principals. 


Heath's Ui mn fangu age Terts 


A DANISH ANO DANO- NoRW E EGIAN GRATINAR. 
Al TE RN NATIVE t Nol ISH E EXERCISES 


as re m Gram 
rs Ww >a t w ah t Preps at the ex 
ses the sok during s easive years. Paper 


D. c. HEATH & Co.., Publishers, 


STON, NEW YORK CHICAGO, LONDON, 








—e 
—e 
oe 


Teachers, ere. 


1 LADY RESIDIN iN \ {.\ 
ea who has lived several vears in America, wishes 
act as companion and courtier to ladies or chiktren wh 
are to be on the continent during the coming winter 
Would act as governess if destred Address M A. Y 
6” Trinity Square, Margate, England 








Refers to Dr. Vincent Y. Bowdltch, 710 Bow tat s 
Roston, Mass. 

| WINTER IN BERLIN 4 LAD) 
2A and her daughter, much « Kperienced tn foreign 
travel, will take a small party of ladies to Berlin for 
six months. Special advantages for stadyv. Price, $7 
including German lessons and travelling expens } 
feren ‘es eXchange l Address No. 1¥ are \ 


y r~ ‘ t Z 
reba experience, 8 ctatuate of @ State 


versity, who hes done two vears’ graduate work 


hMology and physiology at the Johns Hopkins, wants a 
Pp wition In a schoo! or ¢ exe Address 

Fr. W.1 are \ 
. sland woman wishes tt harge of a t ss 
child. Unexecepti able refer + aS . . 
hess, expertence, and suocess th the sit 
training of children Acid ress ar rN 


/f He. VN d d \ 
. Richmond & 1 


. y , 
School Agencies 





s 
OT HE FISA Vs \ 
4 Ashburton Place, Bost rif \ x. ¥ 
loud Wabash Ave... Chicag ? St 
SOS Twelfth Street, Washingt a 
Spring Street, Los Angeles Agency Manua te 
t sav & 
{ WVERICAN AN \ 
a ers’ Agency supplies foeaaors . « 1 s 
Governesses, ef 4 wes, sa Fa 
Apply to 
Mrs. MJ. N vo} x 
; s ‘ New ¥ k 
‘ Ps ‘ \ 
‘ << WO s “ 
arK \r ~ 
ns this seas TeS{ 
sclictt \ ’ Ma a 
.} te ey 

f \ 

AGENCY Teachers seeking positions and ¢ ~ 
wishing a change at an tncreased salary s 1 adlires 
C. B. Rvoeeies & ¢ Pala Hotel Ru ne 
VI7 Vine Street, Cincinnat 

WVERICAN AN OA \ 

La sors, tutor®, governesses. teachers, etc... supplied 

toe ses, schools, and fa x 2 ™ TRIER! 
05 A 20th S N.Y 

7 Agency lest at id best ar w | the s 

Established | 3 Fast 14th St.. N. ¥ 





THE BRIDG d ([(CHERS {GEN- 
fea, 110 Tremont St., Boston, a 11 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to : al 


tress 


€ ers’ Burr au. Miss Grack Powers Tomas, M’g’r 
3 3 Park St., Baston, Mass 





= cael is valuable in p 1 to its 
An . fs : ich influence. If it 1 hears of 
vacancies and tells TV}; 7s « but if 
you about them 4 /é¢¢é > is asked to recom- 
} 


mend a teacher ‘ 
mends you, that is m« urs Recommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 1gth St., N.¥. 
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Forthcoming Books 


WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH. 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. (Ready 
October 5.) 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By the Right Rev. Henry C. Porter, D.D., the Rev. 
Bishop JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., the Rev. JoHN HAtu, D.D., 
and Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.00. (Ready October 5.) 


HYPATIA; ? 
Or, New Foes with an Old Face, By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
I}lustrated from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHN- 
son, and with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Two volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. 


PORTRAITS IN PLASTER. 
From the Collection of LAURENCE HuTTON. With 72 
Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6.00. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. 
By Caspar W. WHITNEY. Copiously illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. 


WAYSIDE POEMS. 
By WALLACE Bruce, Author of ‘‘ Old Homestead Po- 
ems.’’ Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A History of English Literature. By J. LoGi£ RoBERT- 
son, M.A., First English Master of Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. Post 8vo, Cloth. 


and Recent Issues. 
FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE LEVANT. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, with Visits 
to the Islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of 
Ancient Troy. By THomas W. Knox. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. (Ready 
October 5.) 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
A Novel. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, author of ‘* Lucy 
Crofton,’ “ The Last of the Mortimers,”’ ‘‘ Madam,”’ 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. (Ready Octo- 
ber 5.) 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING PINS. 
Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. By 
THEODORE CHILD, author of ‘‘ Art and Criticism,” ‘‘ The 
Desire of Beauty,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 


A LITTLE ENGLISH GALLERY. 
By LovuIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Oloth, Ornamental. (In the Series ‘‘ Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 


THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAISER. 
Notes from Both Sides of the Russian Frontier. By 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. 


TWILIGHT LAND. 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp PyLg, Author of 
““The Wonder Clock,’ ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,’’ ‘‘ Men of 





Tron,’ etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 





PUBLISHED 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 
MICAH CLARKE. 


By A. Conan Doyte, Author of ‘‘ Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” ‘‘ Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,’’ ‘‘ The 
Refugees,’’ etc. Illustrated by GEorGE WILLIS Barp- 
WELL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


IN OLD NEW YORK. 
By THomas'A. JANVIER, Author of ‘‘ The Aztec Trea- 
sure-House,”’ ‘‘ The Uncle of an Angel,’’ etc. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


ON CLOUD MOUNTAIN. 
A Novel. By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM BLacK, Author of ‘“ The Hand- 
some Humes,” ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


THE WATER GHOST, AND OTHERS. 
| By JoHN KENDRICK Banas, Author of ‘‘ Coffee and Re- 
partee,”’ ‘‘ Three Weeks in Politics,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. (In the Series ‘‘ Har- 
per’s American Story-Tellers.’’) 





TRILBY. 


A Novel. By GzorGE pU MaovrikEr, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson.”” With 120 Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, 


RECENTLY. 


(Sixtieth Thousand in Press.) 
VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of ‘ The Story of a 
Story,’’ ‘‘ Studies of the Stage,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


PERLYCROSS. 
A Novel. By R. D. BLackmore, Author of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” “‘ Springhaven,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.75. 


A SCARLET POPPY, 
And Other Stories. By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. (In the Series ‘‘ Har 
per’s American Story-Tellers.’’) 


THE FUR.SEAL’S TOOTH. 
A Story of Alaskan Adventure. By KIRK Munroe, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Raftmates,” “ Canoemates,”’ etc. Illustrated. | 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


OUT OF STEP. 


A Novel. By Marta LovuIse Poon, Author of ‘‘ The | 








Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| (7 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, or Canada, | 


Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Two Salomes,’’ ‘‘ Roweny in Boston,’ etc. Post 8vo, | 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Sketch=-Book. 


By WASHINGTON [RVING. Van Tassef Edition, uniform in general style with the Holiday 
* editions of *‘ The Alhambra” and * Knickerbocker.” Two vols. octavo, with borders, 
and 82 illustrations (largely in photogravure) from designs by Rackham, Barraud, Church, 
Rix, Van Deusen. Cloth extra, 36.00; three-quarter levant, 312.00, 


Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 


By HoracE WALPOLE. Edited by G. F. Russell Barker Four volumes, octavo, with sitteen 

” portraits in photogravure. Letterpress edition, 1,000 numbered sets, of which 260 sets 

have been secured for the United States. Per set, 318.00; 25 copies have lilustrations 
printed on India, and for these sets the price is $25.00, 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play is in a separate voiume, 3'¢x5 inches. and about a half inch in thickuess—of comforta 
ble bulk for the pocket. The page is printed from a new font of brevier type. The text is 
complete and unabridged, and conforms to the latest scholarly editions As illustrations, 
the charming designs by FRANK HOWARD (first published in 1883), fire hundred in all 
have been effectively reproduced, making a series of delicate outline plates. Now complete 
in 40 volumes, and issued in four styles: 

A.—Garnet cloth, each 40 cts. Per set, 40 volumes, in box, $16.00 

B.—Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box) 75 ets. Per set, 40 volumes, in box, $30.00 
C.—40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box. Per set (sold in sets on/y), $15.00. 

D.—40 volumes bound in 20, half calf extra, gilt tops, in box. Perset (sold insets on/y $33.00 


we . 
The Story of the Civil War. 

A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 186] and IS63. By 
JOHN CopMAN Ropes, author of ‘The Army Under Pope,’ ‘The First Napoleon,” ete 
To be complete in three parts, printed in three octavo volumes, with comprehensive maps 
and battle plans. Each part will be complete in itself and will be sold separately.—Part | 
Narrative of Events to the opening of the Campaign of 1862, with 5 maps. Svo. $1.50. 


Holland and Its People. 


By EpMONDO DE AMICIS Vandyke Edition With S4 illustrations. Svo, $2.25, 


Spain and the Spaniards. 


By EpMONDO DE Amicts. Saragossa Edition. Svo, with illustrations, 22.25 
*.* The Vandyke Edition of * Holland and its People.” and the Saragossa } f “Spa . 
Spaniards,** are put up together (with jackets) in a box. 2 volumes, Svo, $4.50: ha lf extra, 800 


Six Tonths in the Sandwich Islands. 


By ISABELLA Birp Bishop. First American edition, reprinted (under arrangement) from th: 
eighth Eazlish edition. With sixteen full paze ill 
map. S8vo, cloth, $2.25. 





ratrat 
iscfa 


ions, headpieces, initials 


The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 








The most ancient of the extant religious texts of Egypt. Edited, with introduction, a com 
plete translation, and various chapters on its history, symboli t te., by CHARLES H 
S. Davis. With 99 full-page illustrations from the Turin the I vre Papyri, a 2 
designs representing the Egyptian Gods. Large quarto, cloth, 85.00. 

Tennyson. 

His Art and Relation to Modern Life. By Storrorp A. Brooke, M.A. i2m Sle 
*Asacritic of poetry, Mr Brooke, as might have been inferr ed sown essays vers 

has the root of the matter in him, and as such he discusses t urt Penuvson'’s w cw 

insight and much felicity of expressior he Sat } 

* The best single volume that has vet been written about the late Laureate of Engla Mr. t ces 
mental vision detects qualities in the work of Tennys vl scaped t f st 

rary critics—limitations in his sympathies and defeets it s art Mr B pemwives 

thes> qualities of Tennyson, whi iissagacity ar his = i +s scanty 1 AS ’ 

tive as his heartiest praise.’*——R. 17. Stod l the M 

~ ~ ' ° 
¢ - 
The Story of the Nations. 

A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete volume, small Sv 
profusely illustrated, and containing maps and plans. Price per volum: th extra, $1.50 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 43 rols. n ead 
Greece, by Harrison; Rome, by s v Hos Rag ; \ 

Baring Gould; Norway. by Boyesen: ‘ v Hal lunzary vy arthag y Chu I 

Saracens, by Gilman: the Moors in S} by La Poole: T N ms wett: Pers v Re ’ 

Ancient Egypt, by Rawlinson: Alexar ; M Y Ass z It SS 

Phe Goths, by Bradley: Turkey, by M ‘ v r v Mas 

son: Holland, by Rogers: Mexico, | ' . Hansa Towns by ! 

Early Britain, by Church: The Barbary Corsairs. by as oM , rs under R 

by Morrison: Scotland, by Mackintosh: Switz s « Hug tural, by Stephen: Byza 

Empire, by Oman; sicily, by Freeman: Tusean Rey st uty ar Mort Parthia 

Rawlinson; Japan, by Murray: Christian Recov s vy Watts: Australasia. bv Trezarthen: Sout 

Africa, by Theal: Venice, by Wiel 

— \ A” R ’ ‘ c 


NEW YORK: 27 and 29 W. 23d St. 


‘Heroes of the Nations. 


An interesting and . . 
ries VW » News, W 
rT fas ' ys i 
Nations f Hl 
\ series of biographi i stucd ~ { 


certain representative historical chara 


ters, about whom have gathered ition 
al traditions 
Cloth extra ~ 
Half moro uncut edges if 

Ten volumes now ready ach 
is fully tilustrated with ips and plans 
{. Nelson, N 

of England \\ ‘ 


ll. Gustavus Adolphus, 


Strugwi tr 
By C. Ro L. Fi i MA 
“ “ | x“ 
« ‘ 
Lil. Pericles, t ( \y 
Athens. By Evenys A MOA 
4 


\\. Theodoric the Goth, 
rian ( hanit n \ 
THuowas H CUKIN 


< ( va \ hi Rt =N} 
Sit : i 


\i. Julius Cesar, t () 


ftihbe hh ini ; vy W. War 


Vil. John Wyclif. 


s and | et f ¢ } sh R 
f ners Ry LEWIS SEI aN 
sually eelv pack 1 
s analvses giv work \ 


\ ill. Napoleon, \\ ’ k 
nd the Military Su; nacy AR lu 
tionarv France. By W. (Connor MorRR 
‘~ x is — . . _ us 


\\. Henry of Navarre, Il the Hu 


guenots in France By P. F. WILcert, 
M.A., Fe wiof Exeter ¢ ge, Oxford 
A bright. popular history, w ts eX 
x a x ! im 
ation in ft framat re} : tatlor f the tral 
irs ‘4 i =f ma 


X. Cicero, a t ka f t Roman 
Republi By J. L. STRACHAN DAVIDSON, 
M.A. Fellow of Balliol Colle Oxford 
With many illustrations 


To be followed, shortly, by volumes dealing 
with Abraham Lincoln, Prince Henry of Po: 


i tugal, Louis XIV, etc., et 


LONDON: 23 Bedford St., Strand. 
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LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In History, Brocraruy, Betves-Letrres, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thiers’s History of the French Revolution. 

New Edition, uniform with the New Edition of Thiers’s “ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire of France.” Illustrated with 41 
Steel Engravings. 5 volumes, 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half 
morocco, $5.00 per volume. 

Published in monthly volumes, commencing September, 1894. 


Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Empire of France. 


Now complete. Illustrated with 36 Steel Engravings. 12 volumes, 
8vo. Cloth, $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. ° 


Napoleon at Home. 
The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. By FREDERIC Mas- 
son. With 12 full-page [lustrations by F. DE MyRBACcH. 2 vol- 
umes, 8vo. 


Napoleon and the Women of His Court. 


By Freperic Masson. With numerous I[llustratious in the best style 
of French Art. 1 volume, 8vo. 


Around a Throne. 
Catherine II. of Russia, her Collaborators, her Friends, and her Favor- 
ites. By K. WaALISZEWSKI, author of ‘‘ Romance of an Empress.” 
2 volumes, 8vo, cloth. 


The Marquis de La Fayette in the War of the Revolution. 
With some Account of the Attitude of France Towards the War of 
Independence. By CHARLEMAGNE TowER, Jr., LL.D. 2 volumes, 
royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut. 
In preparation. 


Henry of Navarre and the Religious Wars. 
By Epwarp T. BLarr. With 55 cuts in the text, and 4 full-page Pho- 
togravures by BoussoD, VALADON ET CIE. Square 8vo. 
In preparation. 
Colonial Days and Dames. 
By ANNIE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of ‘ Through Colonial 
Doorways. [llustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
Edition de luxe, limited to the number of subscribers. 


The Colonial Library. 


THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. 
COLONIAL DAYS AND DAMES. 
2 volumes, in box, $2.50. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. 


By Henry Stacy Marks, R. A. With 4 photogravure Plates and 124 
facsimile Illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo, Irish linen, gilt top, $8.00. 


The Birds About Us. 


By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, M.D., author of ‘‘ Recent Rambles,” 
“Travels in a Tree-Top,” ete., ete. Dlustrated with upwards of 

75 Bird Portraits. 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
A book for every lover of birds. It is written in a familiar and genial style, 
and is not burdened with technicalities, while being accurate in every particular. 


My First Book. 


The Experiences of Walter Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Russell, 
Grant Allen, Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Co- 
nan Doyle, M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, Morley Roberts, David Christie 
Murray, Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, John Strange Winter, 
Bret Harte, ‘‘ I,” Robert Louis Stevenson, and Robert Buchanan. 
With an Introduction by JEROME K. JEROME. Profusely illustrated. 
Svo, $2.50. 


Irving (Washington). Sketch Book. 

New Edition. 2 volumes, 12mo. Illustrated with Engravings on 
Wood, from original designs. Price in cloth extra, gilt top, $4.90; 
half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 

The illustrations of this edition were made for the Artist Edition, the type is 
new, and the size suitable for the library and the table, making the most desi- 
rable edition of this popular classic now published. 





Madonna and Other Poems. 
By Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 1 volume, 12mo, extra cloth, 
$2.00. 
This is the first collected edition of the author's poems, many of which have 
never previously appeared. The edition is printed from type, and limited to 
750 copies for America and England. 


Sorrow and Song. 


By CouLSON KERNAHAN, author of ‘‘A Book of Strange Sins,” ‘‘A 
Dead Man’s Diary,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Society in China. 

By Rosert kK. DovuGLas, Keeper of the Oriental Books and Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, Professor of Chinese at King’s Col- 
lege. Svo, mandarin cloth, extra, with 22 Illustrations, $4.50. 

An account of the everyday life of the Chinese people—social, political, and 
religious. ‘The illustrations are in collotype from the original drawings by 

Chinese artists and from photographs. 


’ The Works of Laurence Sterne. 

Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, with Illustrations by E. J. WHEELER. 
6 volumes, 16mo0. Cloth, $6.00; half calf and half morocco, $13.50. 
Large-paper edition (6 volumes), buckram, $18.00. 

Published in connection with Dent & Co. of London. 


Corinne, or Italy. 

By MADAME DESTAEL. Translated. With [lustrations. 2 volumes. 
Cloth, $2.00; half calf and half morocco, $4.50. Large-paper edi- 
tion (2 volumes), buckram, 36.00. 

Published in connection with Dent & Co. of London. 


Early English Ballads. 
Illustrated with about 200 Illustrations. 4 volumes, l6mo. Cloth, 
$5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 
Published in connection with Dent & Co. of London. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MicHakEL Scott. 2 volumes, 16mo, Cloth, $2.00; half calf or half 
morocco, *4.50. 


Cruise of the Midge. 


By MicHaEL Scott. 2 volumes, 16mo. Cloth, $2.00; half calf or half 
morocco, $4.50. 

The brilliant papers that make up these volumes were commenced in Black- 
wood’s Magazine in 1829, Coleridge, in his * Table-Talk,” spoke of them as 
**most excellent.” Wilson, in ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,”*’ says, ** Cringle is indeed 
a giant.”’ 

Burns (Robert). Poetical Works. 
Complete. Chronologically Arranged, with Notes, Glossaries, and In- 
dex. By W.Scotr DouGLas. 3 volumes, 16mo. Cloth, $2.25; half 
calf, $5.00, 


In this edition the poems of Burns are presented unabridged and a 
with, and arranged in chronological order, the date of each composition being 
recorded. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 

Edited by Canon FARRAR. Illustrated by new and quaint Ilustra- 
tions. Illuminated with Initial Letters, making the most desirable 
edition published. Cloth, $1.50; limp morocco, $4.00. 

Published in connection with Methuen & Co. of London. 


Australasia. 

Volume I.—Australia and New Zealand. By ALFRED B. WALLACE, 
LL.D., D.C,L., F.R.S. With many Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Price, $4.50. 

Volume II. ready shortly. To be followed by volumes on North America, 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World. 
Topographical, Statistical, and Historical. 1 volume, crown 8vo. Uni- 
form with Reader's Reference Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 


This work does not claim to be exhaustive. Its aim has been to tell every 
thing that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked for. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Macmillan & Ce s New and Recent Books. 
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Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Tr: 


A History O 


To the Battle of Actium. By Evetyn S. SHuckspurGuH, M.A., late f 


Emanuel College, Cambridge, author 


“It supplies us with a full, accurate, vigor 


balanced narrative of the history of Rome d 
takes it up. "°— Manchester Guardian. 


Ta © 


Edited by HENRY FAIR 


Vout. I. 


An Outline of the Development 


of a Translation of Polybius, ¢ 
With Maps and Plans. Crown Svo, $1.75 net 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


inslated by H. M. Tirrarp. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. Super royal Swo, § 


f Rome ad Ps seid gh hela 
The History ot Sicily trom the 


dt Earliest limes. 


us, and, on the whole. carefully By Et fey me A PRaeuan, M.A.H DCL. LL D 

wn to the | e Mr. Bury | yo) Poeun the Toren anny aa Dions sios ‘to the Death vt Agatho rhles 
i from Posthumous MSS | w Sup An 
i M.A. With Maps and Nut 

NOW 1D} OLS. I. AND 
siualiin U niversity Biologic: al Series.’ 
FIELD OSBORN, Se.D., Da Costa Peslenen of Biology in Cy ibia ¢ yr 
FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWI IN. 
of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBorN, Se D. sy kram, 3 


Voit. TW. AMPHIOXUS anp ror ANCESTRY OF THE VER rr BR ATES 


By AR 


Just Publi 


The aes 


THUR WILLEY. With Illustrations. Svo, buckram, $2.50 


sacra Co- Oper: ative Production. 


Its Symptoms, Sequelae, and Treatment. By GrorGe Wittiam Batrour, M.D By BessaMin Jones. W fatory N 
LL.D. With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.5 LANI ' Mr t 
Cheaper alitiotr v - $ 


ust Publish 
/ 


Chaucer’s Cante 


Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by ALFrt 


uniform with the works of John Morley, 


rburv Tales Essavs on Questions ot the Dav: 


>» W. PoLLari In two volumes, Politic al and Social. 


Matthew Arnold. R. H. Huttor By G LDWIN SM1 I ~ v 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $3.00, —— gel? th, $2.2 
NEW VOLUM ITH HUGH THOMSON S ILLUS 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
With Introduction and Notes by Austin Dogson, and 10) Illustrations by HUGa THoMsox. Crown Svo, gilt, 32 
( y, ). ] // 2) L. i: 7 / ) \ / Hil ee / A 1" > i Al r Hi lt- } i ‘ ' } 


THE SURGEON 


By Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. Illu 


strated by Paul Hardy and Walter P aget. Being Vo XX final volume) of the px pee 
“ Dryburgh’’ Edition of the Waverley Novels. in twenty-five volumes, each volume containing a complete nove 
illustrated with full-page plates engraved on wood. Large 12mo, cloth Price, $1 3 a b. T ag n box, $30.00 
UST READY. MRS. MOLESWORTH'S i STOR) 
A New Story for Children by Mrs. MoLeswortn, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘‘ The Rectory Children,’ ete. With 
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JUST READY. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL, 


Love in Idleness. 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 


By F. Marion CRAwForD, author of ‘Katharine Lauderdale,” ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” etc., etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, with dec orative cover, $2.00. Uniform with The Cranford Series. 





New Edition, New Book by Karl Karoly: 


The Makers of Florence, : Raphael’s Madonnas and Other Great Pictures 
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Edwin Booth,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s England,” ‘ete. With Frontispiece and Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.25. Uniform with William Winter's “‘ Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” acmienein last year. 
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New, revised, and cheaper edition With new Frontispiece Purtrait in | Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Character, 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
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By Frepertc W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” ‘‘ Seekers After God,” etc., 
etc. With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 8v ie cloth, —" $5.00 
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By T. M. Crark, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, author of franing by Diana Ciirrorp Kiser, Ass‘stant Superintendent New York City 
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THE present plight of the New York 
Democrats recalls what seemed to Burke 
the appalling thing about the ruin 
wrought in France a hundred years ago 
—namely, that it was the work of ‘‘ men 
of mean or secondary capacity.’’ At the 
hands of some splendid though depraved 
genius, such a wreck of government 
might have been accepted with better 
grace. But to see vulgar and sordid 
mediocrity or stupidity laying waste the 
fair national inheritance was the crown- 
ing disaster of all. In much the same way 
do self-respecting Democrats contem- 
plate the performances of the Saratoga 
sans-culottes. They could have pardoned 
some stroke of brilliant wickedness, but 
such blind and stupid blundering is hard 
to bear. Yet, after all, it is but the 
logical result of Democratic methods 
and management in this State for the 
past ten years. More and more have 
the Democrats of character and abili- 
ty been thrust out of the party coun- 
cils and the posts of honor award- 
ed to the men of mean or secondary 
capacity, and character worse than 
secondary. So when the leaders came 
to a desperate turn, where a candidate 
of another cast was plainly needed, and 
began to scour the State for such a man, 
they could not find him. All of that 
kind they had carefully killed off. So 
nothing was left but for political stu- 
pidity to apotheosize itself. 





Judge Gaynor is reported to have said 
that ‘‘his inclination would be to do al- 
most anything to help Senator Hill, 
because his recent development in the 
Senate satisfies everybody that heis a 
very able man.”’ This is a somewhat 
Delphic utterance, but it is capable 
of interpretations which, we trust, Judge 
Gaynor, for his own sake, will prompt- 
ly repudiate. To help everybody who 
shows himself an ‘‘ able man’’ would 
land the best of us in moral quag- 
mires of amazing depth. Benedict Ar- 
nold, Aaron Burr, and William M. Tweed 
were very able mei, but few respecta. 
ble citizens would on that account have 
agreed to aid them in their enterprises. 
In fact, the abler a man is, the more at- 
tention we need to give to his character 
and designs. ‘‘ Do anything to help 
me’’ was probably the very thing Hill 
said to Maynard before he charged him 
with the duty of stealing the election 
returns; and we should have thought 
that this would have impressed a man in 
Judge Gaynor’s position with the need 
of carefulness in making Hill offers of 





assistance. Since the Maynard affair, 
which was nota mistake committed in 
haste, and which Hill afterward defend- 
ed on the stump, alliance with Hill 
even for purposes which he reveals ought 
to be discreditable. To promise assist- 
ance in unknown purposes ought fora 
respectable man to be impossible. There- 
fore Judge Gaynor may rest assured that 
his ‘‘inclination’’ to help Hill is a sug- 
gestion of the enemy of souls, a prompt 
ing of the carnal heart which he should 
promptly repress and cast out. We all 
feel such inclinations now and then 
The devil takes us all up every now and 
then to mountain-tops, and promises us 
everything we see if we will only fall 
down and worship him. Happy is the 
man who knows how to refuse him 
every time. 





The decision of the Republicans of the 
Constitutional Convention to submit the 
apportionment and canal amendments 
separately, and all the other amend. 
ments in a body, is a serious blow to Mr. 
Hill’s candidacy. If all the amend- 
ments had been submitted in a body, 
Mr. Hill could have appealed to Demo 
cratic partisanship to defeat the whole 
batch as containing a menace to the 
party, and in this way he might have 
rallied many unwilling voters to his sup- 
port. But with apportionment standing 
alone on its merits, it will be impossible 
to make an issue of it for general party 
purposes. When we come to examine the 
thirty-one amendments which are to be 
accepted or rejected in a body, we find 
that, with the single exception of the one 
on the subject of prison labor, none of 
them is objectionable and most of them 
are extremely desirable. The prison-la- 
bor amendment is utterly indefen- 
sible. A more objectionable principle 
to embody in the constitution of 
a State it would be difficult to men- 
tion, but when the worst view pos- 
sible is taken of it, the fact remains that 
the same principle prevails at present in 
our prisons, and that there will be little 
accomplished by its adoption in the con. 
stitution save to make any change im 
possible without constitutional amend 
ment. Bad as this would be, it does not 
strike us as bad enough to justify the re- 
jection of the other amendments. The 
list of the desirable changes isa very im- 
pressive one. It includes separate elec- 
tions, the application of the merit system 
to the civil service of the State, the ex 
tension of the period of citizenship pre- 
vious to election from ten to ninety days, 
forest preservation, the prohibition of 
railway passes for public officials, the 
prohibition of pool-selling, and the ju- 
diciary, education, and charities arti 
cles. Separate elections alone constitute 
so imperative a reform that it would be 





advisable, in our opinion, to accept the 
whole list in order tosecure that change. 


The 7ribune printed on Monday last 
interviews with the heads of thirty 
five business houses of prominence in 
this city, and every one of them reports 
a marked and rapid improvement in 
business of every sort. All make this 
statement without reservations of any 
sort, and some do not hesitate to ascribe 
itin terms to the new tariff The 
bune’s headings are: ‘* Business Improv- 
ing—The Outlook Encouraging—Exten- 
sive Preparations to Meet the Growing 
Trade,” etc. Now the 7rbune during 
the summer distinctly denounced talk 
of this sort as unpatriotic, and the edi 
torial page does not countenance it. The 
writer of the ‘‘ Money and Business 
article Says: 


“Financial and trade-papers all record a 
distinct reaction in business, t! ch differing 
as to its extent and nature. Some express 
the opinion that the recent uny vement has 
culminated; others that a renewed and larger 
advauce may be expected ja I he 
bune weeks ago described the u ase as like 
the flood which fol vs the breaking fa 
dam, giving no indication of lasting increase 
in the volume of the current 


This is really the proper way for a high 
tariff man to look atit. Tosay that ousi 
ness is permanently improving, and that 
** the outlook is encouraging,’ is distinct 
disloyalty to the party, andextremely un 
American. What a protectionist should 
say is, that ‘‘the dam has broken,’ 
and the trouble will be renewed by and 
by We are, however, puzzled by the 
fact that, according tothe 7Jridune, the 
dam broke ‘‘ weeks ago.”’ Should not 
the torrent, then, have passed by by this 
time ? The pessimism of the Tribune's 
editorial position also shows that pes 
simism is not always un-American. The 
Good American differs from the Bad 
American in knowing when to be pes 
Simistic. The Bad American is nearly 
always pessimistic about the wrong 
things, and at the wrong time 


We notice also a good many adver 
tisements, like John Wanamaker’s, an 
hnouncing cheap goods, as a consequence 
of the new tariff, and asking people to 
buy them because they are cheap. These 
advertisements should be addressed to 
Democrats alone. Republicans cannot 
possibly countenance cheapness of any 
description. That‘: a cheap coat makes 
a cheap man,’ we know from one 
of the highest Republican authori- 
ties, and Senator Lodge and other 
eminent Republicans have distinctly 
denounced cheapness as an English de 
vice. And what are they rejoicing 
over in England to-day? Why, they will 
under the new tariff be able to sell their 
cheap goods in our markets. It seems 
to us the Republican journals can hardly 
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warn their readers too strongly against 
this flood of corruption with which we 
are now threatened. The youth of the 
country are now all being tempted by 
undisguised offers of cheap pantaloons. 
Many a boy will undoubtedly date his 
moral decline from the purchase of the 
first cheap pair. 





The Portland Oregonian contends that 
wool-growing in this country is ‘‘doom- 
ed to practical extinction.” It thinks 
that mutton sheep may survive, at all 
events till they are killed. Yetit may turn 
out that the land and pasturage now ap- 
plied to wool-growing will be hereafter 
used for something more profitable to 
the nation. The only object of wool- 
growing is to have wool, as the only ob- 
ject of mutton-growing is to have mut- 
ton. We do not produce sheep for their 
beautiful eyes. The art of having wool 
is superior to the art of growing it. This 
is a shocking idea to many people, we 
know, but they will get reconciled to 
it, doubtless, in the course of a few 
years. There is nothing so good as an 
experiment to test the truth of any pro- 
position. It was proved in England that 
free wool did not stop wool-growing in 
that country, although the contrary 
was predicted and believed. The trou- 
ble about wool-growing in Ohio has been 
that the price of land was too high, not 
that wool was too low. Yet it will always 
be profitable for farmers to keep a cer- 
tain number of sheep to consume odds 
and ends that would otherwise be wast- 
ed. The only unprofitable branch of the 
business will be the using of land worth 
$50 an acre to produce something worth 
at the rate of only $25 per acre. 





The decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals modifying Judge 
Jenkins’s strike order will be generally 
acquiesced in. The orderof Judge Jen- 
kins was an injunction to restrain the 
employees of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road from ‘‘so quitting the service of the 
receivers, with or without notice, as to 
cripple the property or prevent or hin- 
der the operation of the road.”’? It was 
perfectly certain from the beginning 
that this order could not stand, because 
it was an infraction of personal freedom. 
Nevertheless, there was a general desire 
to have the case argued out in the 
higher courts instead of being made a 
political issue in Congress, in order to 
see what, if any, restraints the common 
law laid on the employees of a quasi- 
public corporation. It had been decid- 
ed before that acrew could not abandon 
a train between stations, to the incon- 
venience and distress of passengers or 
the loss of perishable goods. In such 
a case there was a public duty to 
be performed. How far would this 
principle extend? Were the relations 
between a solvent corporation and its 
employees different from those between 








areceiver of an insolvent one and its 
employees? These and other questions 
gave importance to the expected de- 
cision. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
has not decided any more questions 
than were necessary. It holds that 
the employees of a railway may quit 
work either singly or en masse, and 
that they may confer together in order 
to secure simultaneous quitting. As 
long as their acts are peaceable the law 
will sustain them, but violence and in- 
timidation will not be tolerated. The 
rules which apply to a solvent railway 
apply equally to an insolvent one. This 
decision is in harmony with the princi- 
ples of free government, and is much 
more rational than an impeachment of 
Judge Jenkins would have been, which 
was proposed by certain hotheads in 
Congress. Perhaps Judge Jenkins’s de- 
cision was beneficial on the whole to the 
men, in the way of giving them time for 
reflection and cool judgment, but the 
doctrine upon which it was based has 
no place in American polity. 





The defeat of Mr. Breckinridge was 
not the only notable triumph of the re- 
cent Kentucky primaries. In the Louis- 
ville district Edward J. McDermott, a 
young lawyer of high standing, excel- 
lent character, and proved capacity for 
public affairs, was nominated over Con- 
gressman Carruth and one other candi- 
date by a plurality of nearly 2,500 votes. 
Mr. McDermott made his campaign for 
the nomination without the aid of a sin- 
gle daily newspaper, and also without 
the aid of either spoils or friendship for 
the spoils doctrine, for he had a con- 
spicuous record as a civil-service re- 
former. The defeat of Mr. Carruth was 
most significant in this respect, for al- 
most his last act in the closing days of 
the late session was a bitter attack upon 
the Civil-Service Commission. The vote 
polled at the primaries, which in Ken- 
tucky are conducted exactly like an 
election, was about 75 per cent. of the 
total registered Democratic vote. Under 
the registry law every voter gives his 
politics when he registers his name, and 
is so designated on the list. As the 
Democratic majority in the Louisville 
district is from 5,000 to 7,000, there is n> 
doubt of Mr. McDermott’s election. He 
will be a distinct gain to the forces for 
honest and intelligent government in 
Washington. 





The Populists in Kansas are fast being 
overwhelmed in a storm of ridicule. The 
disclosures about their use of passes are 
most comical. They came into power 
denouncing the old parties for their 
subserviency to the railroads, and now 
their leaders are found to have been 
the greediest set of beggars for favors 
ever known. Moreover, they are ready 
to lie and cheat in order to ‘ beat” 
the railroads out of rides) The State 





auditor has had his pass taken away 
because he added an ‘‘s”’ to his name 
when his wife went on a journey, 
and erased the letter when he wanted to 
use it himself. The attorney-general 
had a pass which was not transferable, 
and a conductor found a judge riding 
on it in the southern part of the State 
the other day. The attorney-general 
thinks that ‘‘ there is no use in making 
a fuss about a little thing like that’’; 
but these revelations cannot fail to in- 
crease the disgust of the people with 
the whole Populist crew. They seem to 
be the cheapest lot of politicians ever 
thrown to the surface by a “‘ tidal 
wave.” 





The tendency towards a common elec- 
tion day in November has brought 
about uniformity in all the Northern 
States except Rhode Island, which still 
clings to April as the time for choosing 
State officers; Oregon, June; and Maine 
and Vermont, September. The propor- 
tion is somewhat larger in the South, 
where Louisiana elects in April, Ala- 
bama in .August, Arkansas in Sep- 
tember, and Georgia and Florida in 
October. The force of tradition seems 
to be the principal element which ope- 
rates to maintain the old system in 
the North, reinforced in the case of 
Maine by the desire of the Republi- 
can politicians to make their State 
promipent and give a ‘“‘ favorite son” a 
boom for the Presidency by rolling up a 
great majority in September for its 
‘moral effect’’ upon the national elec- 
tions two months later. The Southern 
States have had a special motive for 
separate elections in the desire to re- 
move the voting for State officers from 
possible interference by federal of- 
ficials, serving under the old election 
laws, at the same polls where the people 
vote for Congressmen and Presidential 
electors. Now that these laws have 
been repealed, the expense of an extra 
election is likely to incline the people to 
abolish the system and fall in with the 
prevailing tendency. 





It is refreshing to find the faculty of 
a university at last discovering and 
confessing that hazing hurts its reputa- 
tion and retards its progress. The 
freshman class of Princeton is smaller 
this fall than last, and both President 
Patton and Dean Murray admit that 
this is due in part to the hazing out- 
rages of recent years. The dean says 
that he has heard of a number of cases 
in which parents have decided to send 
their sons elsewhere solely on account 
of hazing, and the toleration of the prac- 
tice has also operated in instances which 
are known as a check upon the gene- 
rosity of those who contemplated giving 
money to the institution. The faculty 
are now agreed that hazing ‘‘must go,”’ 
and the students have also voted unani- 
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mously to sustain them. Cornell also 
opens the year with a reduced entering 
class; and the authorities at Ithaca 
are not behind those at Princeton in 
recognizing the cause and the cure 
of their malady. The new chancellor 
at Syracuse University announced at 
the beginning of the term that the atti- 
tude of the institution was squarely 
against hazing, that men guilty of it 
would be expelled, and that ‘‘if the law 
of the State takes hold of you, | would be 
glad to assist in punishing that ancient 
form of barbarism.’’ The practice would 
not have survived so long if faculties 
everywhere nad taken such a stand as 
this. The zreat trouble has been that in 
too many cases the students felt that 
their performances were winked at by 
the authorities. An appeal to their 
manliness will seldom fail. The tradi- 
tional rush of ‘‘ Bloody Monday’’ at 
Harvard was done away with this week 
through such an appeal to the two 
lower classes by the faculty, who an 
nounced that the students would be 
put entirely on their honor and that po- 
lice interference would not be invoked. 





Congressman Harter says that he 
cannot take part in the political cam- 
paign in Ohio this year, since the Demo- 
cratic platform has declared for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
tol. This policy, if carried out, would 
be disastrous to the business of the 
country, and especially to wage work- 
ers; and Mr. Harter says that he 
can have no. share in bringing such 
misery upon his fellow-citizens. His 
decision is highly creditable. What 
the Democrats in Ohio need is a good 
beating, and for this the rods are al 
ready in pickle. The Republicans of 
Ohio are only a shade better, but in this 
matter shades count. 





M. de Foville, in an article in the Eco- 
nomiste Frangais on the production of 
gold, says that the yield in the last 
eighteen years has amounted to §2,- 
040,000,000. It was larger in 1893 
than it has ever been in any one year. 
This shows, he says, ‘‘that the produc- 
tion of gold has never been so rapid as 
itis. Atnotime in the economic history 
of civilized peoples, has the gold yield 
ever been what it is now.’’ Of course, 
the effect of this on the bimetallic 
controversy is simply crushing, but it 
will not raise the character of gold in 
the eyes of thinking men. It will 
justify the bad opinion of the metal 
which its conduct during our war 
and since then has produced among 
our people. It is quite evident now 
that it lay still in the mines until 
it got a large number of thinkers 
to commit themselves soul and body to 
silver,and is now rushing out simply 
to mortify them. A metal that does 
this, we feel bound to admit, deseryes 
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little consideration at our hands, and is | commerce has fallen off disastrously, 


certainly not entitled to an honorable 
place in our currency. Trickiness and 
subterfuge are as little creditable to 
metals as to men. Silver behaved very 
differently. It came out as well as it 
could, without delay or deceit. Its an 
tipathy to gold is,in fact, fully jus 
tified by what we are now witnessing. 
The gold-bugs will doubtless chuckle, 
but we do not envy them their victory. 
They may line their purses with the 
new gold, but the poor man with honest, 
modest, silver in his pocket will have 
most reason to boast 





M. Leroy Beaulieu makes a very ill 
natured point on the bimetallists in the 
last Journal des Eeonomistes, He says they 
want an international agreement to fix 
a common value for silver coins. But, 
he adds, the Congress which did this 
would accomplish only the tenth part 
of its task, for it would as well 
have to fix the discount on the pa 
per money which so many nations 
are now using instead of silver and gold 
The current money of Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to say noth 
ing of Greece and the Argentine Repub 
lic, is legal-tender paper, which has in al! 
these countries a discount ranging from 
1i to 250 percent. These would all agree 
to give silver any value we please because 
they never use it. But to make the stand 
ard of value the same in all countries 
we should have to bind them to keep up 
the value of their paper, or get con 
trol in some manner of their print 
ing-presses, It would do us littl 
good to have them fix the value of 
silver in relation to gold if they kept on 
issuing depreciated paper. He suggests, 
instead of the bimetallic chimera, a 
general international convention for the 
unification of the coinage—that is, the 
issue by all nations of gold coins of the 
same weight and fineness which would 
circulate everywhere. For silver he 
would make no provision at all, but 
another French writer, in an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, sug 
gests a universal silver dollar and free 
coinage. There can be little doubt 
that the tendency of the whole demo- 
cratic world is in the direction of the 
free unlimited coinage of both metals, 
without legal tender, or legal ratio 
Then everybody can deal in whichever 
metal he pleases; the ‘gold bug” will 
disappear, and the poor man can have 
his ‘‘cheap money'’—which he will not 
want, however. 


The French protectionists are now 
very much in the position that ours 
would have been in if they had carried 
the election of 1892 and had had to ex 
plain the business depression with a 
high tariff still in the hands of its 
friends. Protection has had free course 
in France and been glorified, yet foreign 





factories have been shut up, and wages 
reduced just as if a tariff-wrecking 
party had got the upper hand \ 
late bulletin of the French Labor Bu 
reau presents a lamentable picture of 
the woes that have overtaken French 
industry. Of the butchers in the De 
partment of the Seine, 4) per cent are 
out of work; 17 per cent. of hatters are 
idle; 25 per cent. of the metal workers 
in the Department of the Nord have no 
work; 33 per cent. of the operatives in 
the woollen mills of La Marne are lock 
ed out, and so on through a portentous 
list. Now what does the French Me 
Kinley, M. Meline, say to this Just 
what his noble American brother would 
have said under like circumstances 
that is, he calls for more protection, 
The duties he had put on were high 
enough for the time, but the wicked 
foreigners had got around them, and 
now they have ceased to b adequ ate” 
and must be shoved up a few more 
notches But there are signs that this 
sort of talk is becoming weartsome in 
France also. There is already a power 
fui movement to restore rectprocity with 
Switzerland, and In many other ways 
the free traders see cause for encourage- 
ment 


The full text of the new AngloJa 
panese treaty ts published in the Japa 
Vail of September 1 It is drawn on 
the general lines of a treaty of reciprocal 
amity, commerce, and navigation, and 
the jurisdiction of British courts in 
Japan, together with ‘‘all the excep 
tional privileges, exemptions, and im 
munities enjoyed by British subjects” 
in that country, is to be wholly aban 
doned. The treaty is not to go into ef- 
fect, however, untilafter tive years. This 
delay is but proper in view of the fact 
that the codification of Japanese law 
Is not vet completed ; it also gives 
British residents fair warning of what is 
coming and an opportunity to remove 
from Japanese jurisdiction if they 
choose. <A protocol includes an agree- 
ment on the part of Japan to join the 
International Conventions for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property and Copy- 
right, and a schedule of tariff rates on 
the principal articles of Japanese im 
portation, no duty being higher than 15 
per cent. ad valorem. The Mail reports 
the native press and political leaders 
to be well pleased with this recog- 
nition of Japan’s right to treat on 
equal terms with civilized Powers, 
and to be confident that England's ex 
ample will speedily be followed by 
other nations. This would seem inevi- 
table. But the ‘‘Old Resident’ is al- 
ready lifting up his voice in protest 
against being left to the tender mercies 
of native police and judges, and a like 
plaint will doubtless be heard from 
Americans in Japan when their turn 
comes. 
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THE NOMINATION OF HILL. 

THE nomination of David B. Hill for 
Governor of New York at once makes 
straight the paths of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Nobody need be in any 
doubt as to the call of duty in the com- 
ing campaign. Usually there are com- 
plications and hesitations growing out 
of the mixture of local, State, and nation- 
al interests on one and the same ticket. 
There was fear of such complications 
in the election of city officers this fall. 
If, for example, Mr. Gaynor had been 
nominated for Governor, he would have 
received the support of most if not all 
of the Independents, and of many Re- 
publicans, whose admiration of his 
course in sending Boss McKane to State 
prison would’ have found expression 
in this ‘‘off year” by a silent vote. 
This would have created a diversion 
and a contrariety of aims in the coun- 
cils of the Committee of Seventy, and 
perhaps have prevented the nomina 
tion of a union anti-Tammany ticket in 
this city. Moreover, if a colorless can- 
didate like John Boyd Thacher had 
been nominated, the Democrats repre- 
sented by ex-Secretary Fairchild and 
Edward M. Shepard, F. R. Coudert, etc., 
would have been thrown into doubt. 
It would not have been possible for 
them all to go one way, because there 
would have been honest differences of 
opinion among them. There can hard- 
ly be such differences now. In a word, 
the nomination of Hill makes a sharp 
and clean division between the vicious 
and reckless element which supported 
Maynard last year, and the decent peo- 
ple who buried him under a hundred 
thousand majority. 

It is well known that Maynard was a 
tool in the hands of Hill; that Hill de- 
vised the job of stealing the State Senate 
by a criminal suppression of the returns 
of the election in Dutchess County, and 
that after the crime had been com- 
mitted and the proceeds pocketed, he 
caused poor Mr. Flower to appoint May- 
nard a judge of the Court of Appeals, 
and that he also caused the poor De- 
mocratic party to nominate him for 
the same office and get itself ‘‘ snowed 
under” by the votes of an indignant 
people. Thus the impudence and fatu- 
ity of the Democratic party in nomi- 
nating this man for Governor of the 
State surpass belief. Such an act can 
be explained only on the hypothesis that 
the party organization in New York is 
thoroughly depraved; that it isa menace 
to society, and that no truce or peace 
with it or its leader is possible. 

A glance at Mr. Hill’s course since he 
became Senator is important as show- 
ing what sort of claims he has on Demo- 
crats on mere party grounds. The only 
issue of any importance in the last ses- 
sion of Congress was the tariff bill. This 
bill was a fulfilment, as nearly as circum- 
stances permitted, of the pledge made 
at Chicago when Mr. Cleveland was 


nominated. There was, in fact, no other 
issue in the Presidential campaign that 
people cared anything about. The fate 
of the party depended on the passing of 
some bill looking to tariff reform, What 
did Mr. Hill do to promote those para- 
mount party interests? He was against 
the whole bill from first to last, and was 
so pronounced in his opposition to it 
that his party associates finally dropped 
him, and left his name off the list when 
they called the last caucus on that 
bill. The belief was freely expressed, 
moreover, that it was not opposition 
to the income tax which led to this 
singular procedure, but the .interests 
of the Sugar Trust, whose purposes 
would have been best served, not by 
passing the Gorman Brice tariff, but by 
killing the whole bill and leaving the 
McKinley tariff in force. This affords a 
rational explanation of Hill’s tortuous 
policy. At all events he ran directly 
counter to the declared Democratic poli- 
cy, and therefore has no claims upon 
the support of Democrats on the score 
of party fealty. 

We consider Mr. Hill the most danger- 
ous man in American public life. tHe 
is a ‘‘ dare-devil,’’ and delights to be 
considered such. He is attractive to 
Tammany Hall and to all the bosses 
and bad elements of society generally, 
because he represents what they all 
aim at and strive for. Looking back 
at the line of Democratic leaders in 
New York, where do we find his like- 
ness? Where is his place in the list 
with Van Buren, Marcy, Wright, Sey- 
mour, Tilden, Cleveland? The mark of 
all these men is found in benefits to the 
State. They all had ambitions. They had 
their battles, their friends and their ene- 
mies; yet the candid judgment of to- 
day acknowledges that each and all of 
them had just claims to statesmanship. 
What has David B. Hill done or aimed 
to do that entitles him to a place in their 
company? The people of New York owe 
it to themselves to put an end to his un- 
principled career and badexample. That 
they will do so in the coming election 
we have not the least doubt. The ma. 
jority against him ought to be larger 
than that against Maynard, because he 
was the principal where Maynard was 
only the puppet and the tool. The sal- 
vation of this State lies in that large 
floating vote which generally on election 
day saves both parties from the discredit 
which so-called leaders are constantly 
trying to bring upon them. The great 
cause of truth and honesty seldom ap- 
peals to them in vain, and it will not do 
so in November. Hill will get his quie 
tus almost as impressively as if he got it 
in the Oyer and Terminer. 








OBJECT-LESSONS IN MACHINE POLI 
TICS, 

WitH the easing of the tariff question 

there is a chance for civil-service reform 

to get a hearing again. As long as the 








war and its sequela were upon us, we 
could not leave off saving the coun- 
try long enough to prevent the spoils- 
men from making it corrupt; and 
the great gains that were made be- 
fore the tariff issue reached its par- 
tisan intensity and culmination have 
been held only with difficulty, and 
scarcely improved upon at all, while the 
public attention has been absorbed by 
other questions. Professional politi- 
cians, whether in protectionist or low- 
tariff livery, have not been so wrap- 
ped up in argument these seven years 
past as to forget the good things 
going in the way of offices. Pickpocket- 
fashion, they have fixed the people’s 
gaze upon the tariff dispute, upon which 
they would have us suppose that their 
own souls were concentrated entire, and 
have improved the occasion to relieve 
us deftly of our valuables. It must 
be admitted that political machines 
of unparalleled insolence and offens- 
iveness have been built up while 
the public has been thinking only 
of voting the tariff down or up. With 
political rogues ceasing to fall out so 
violently over the tariff, however, as 
it now seems certain that they will, 
honest men may look about them again, 
and some astonishing object-lessons in 
machine politics will they see if they do. 

This State and its present political 
campaign furnish two of the most as- 
tonishing of them. In one party we be- 
hold the spectacle of a machine running 
away with its party, and in the other a 
machine running away with its own 
creator and boss. The mass of New 
York Republicans were unmistakably 
and honestly desirous of escaping from 
Boss Platt this year. The symptoms of 
revolt against his humiliating and disas- 
trous rule were too numerous and genuine 
to leave any doubt on thatscore. But 
the terrible handicap of a party fighting 
its own machine again did the business, 
and Piatt had his way as before, not 
even trying to fool the party, this time, 
into thinking it wasself-governing. He 
made a respectable nomination for 
Governor, it is true, far more respecta- 
ble, there isno manner of doubt, than 
he would have made had he seen what 
a walkover his adversaries would pre- 
pare for him. But he just as truly 
flouted and thwarted his party as if he 
had nominated Belden. 

Boss Hill, on the other hand, set out, 
or professed to set out, to make his ma- 
chine do two things. One was to dis- 
card some of its cogs and wheels, and 
take in others that did not properly be- 
long to it. The other was to affect 
an enthusiasm for some candidate not 
of the machine type. But neither 
thing would it do. It would run no 
risk of infecting itself by taking in 
respectable men. It would feign no 
admiration for a leader of higher 
grade than its own. That would be to 
worship false gods. So it broke over 
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all bounds and insisted upon nominating 
the great boss himself. If he could have 
prevented this, at least he appeared not 
to be able to prevent it, and that is the 
same thing as far as an exhibition of 
the machine doing its perfect work is 
concerned, 

Another full flower of the spoils sys- 
tem was seen blooming in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts last week. The Democrats of that 
district had elected a reformer in 1892. 
They had taken him because he was 
a reformer, and because he was _ in 
‘sharp contrast with the spoilsman whom 
the Republicans had nominated. They 
took William Everett at his word, but 
what was their borror to find, after 
the election, that he was taking 
them at their word! They had 
declared in favor of civil-service re 
form, and he had the audavity to prac 
tise it. He refused to sink the Con 
gressman in the oftice-broker. He re 
ferred oftice-beggars, with the other 
kind, to the Organized Charities. But 
this thing of meaning what a candidate 
said, and supposing that electors meant 
what they said, was a little too much 
of an innovation for the Seventh Massa- 
chusetts District, and the machine 
nominated a man last week whom it 
thought it could depend upon to swear 
to his own hurt and change like a gen- 
tleman. 

Now, the common teaching of these 
different object-lessons is the fatal dege- 
neracy which the spoils system carries 
with it into politics. The character of 
its masters and of its servants becomes 
necessarily more and more degraded as 
its power grows greater. The machine 
must be all of a piece; so men of stand- 
ing like Mr. Peckham and Mr. Coudert 
could not be given seats in the con 
vention. To be acceptable to it a 
candidate must be like unto it; so 
men like Everett and Choate and Gay 
nor cannot receive nominations—or if 
the mistake is once made of nominating 
them, precious good care is taken not 
to make that blunder twice. A public 
ofticer who serves the machine becomes 
subdued to the element he works in. If 
he will not serve it, he is cast out and a 
man found who will. Thus, both in 
nomination to office and in continuance 
in office, the machine is necessarily a 
deadly instrument of political degene 
ration. 

There is nothing to surprise anybody 
in this. No phenomenon is better identi 
tied than the fatal levelling down of 
character in public men when the spoils 
system goes hand-in-hand with repre 
sentative government. Franklin studied 
the natural working of the thing in 
England more than a hundred years 
ago, and wrote down the results 
With scientific accuracy. He had 
been dismayed at the brute way the 
House of Lords had voted down Chat- 
ham’s concijiatory motion, and was 
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tempted to rail at a house of ‘‘ heredita 
ry legislators.”” But he caught himself 
with the retlection that ‘* the elected 
House of Commons 1s no better, nor 
ever will be while the electors receive 
money for their votes, and pay money 
wherewith ministers may bribe thetr 
representatives when chosen.’ The 
money, of course,came from the ‘* two 
millions a year in places and pensions”’ 
which the Crown had atits disposal 
The result was that Franklin could 
truthfully say of a general election in 
England: ** This whole venal nation is 
now at market, will be sold for two mil 
lions, and might be bought out of the 
hands of the present bidders(if he would 
offer half a million more) by the very 
Devil himself.’ 

We know how England was driven to 
find a cure. Stringent corrupt- practices 
acts and an irremovable civil service 
have worked a revolution in Eoaglsh 
public life since Franklin's day. We 
shall have to set our hands to a like 
task. With the war issues settled, and 
the tariff questiop in a fair way to be 
settled, the next work of Amerteans 
must be the reform of their civil ser 
vice, Which is now a national perfl at 
home and a national disgrace abroad. 


“THE MINIMUM WAGE.” 


BIsHoP POTTER, in his recent address to 
the Episcopal Convention, touched very 
neatly and forcibly on one of the points 
in the socialist creed which makes it 
seem toso many people the product of 
a wave of insanity passing over the hu 
man race. Calling the attention of 
some of the more hot-headed of the 
clergy to the sharp distinction between 


moral and mechanical laws,’” he said 
* A vislonary economical project will n 

become practicable because it is) labelled 
Christian. No amount of morality can confer 
value upon goods for which there is no market. 
Wages, it has been said, ought to determine 





prices, and not prices woges. It seems 
have been forgotten that prices are but the 
convenient registers of the ever varying de 
sires of men, and that the claim t K wages 
by an ethical standard, independently of the 
market, really involves the assertion tl 
buman desires can be and ought to be una 


terable in direction and constant in extent 


Now, this connection between wages 
and prices is almost wholly overlooked, 
not only by socialists proper, but by a 
great many people who seek situply to 
improve the condition of the laborer 
under the existing regime of competi 
tion. Nearly all those who say the work- 
ingman ought to have suchand suchcom 


? 


forts ought tolive insuch and such a way, 
ought to have what, in the jargen of the 
labor agitator, is called ‘a minimun 
wage,’ seem to forget wholly that the 
employer has to find the means of pay 
ing any Wage atall,in the market. In fact, 
finding a market for the product of the 
laborer is the hief point of the e ploy 
er’s business. It is success in finding a 
maurket which in ninety nine cases out 


of a hundred constitutes business suc 
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cess. It is the difficulty of finding and 
keeping a market which explains the 
failure of most cooperative attempts at 
production, as Well as the success of so 
much of the cooperation for consum) 
tion. There are ten men who can produce 
goods well, for one who can get people 
to buy them. The seller is in every fa 
tory the most important man. The great 
‘Captains of Industry ”’ are the men 
who capture the buyers all over the 
world. 

In most socialist lucubrations these 
facts are wholly overlooked In nine 
tenths of the sovialist speeches and 
pamphlets, and in nearly all the talk 
about “the minimum wage,” the em 
ployer figures as a man who, having 
through the laber of his employees 
made a large quantity of goods, or mined 


a“ good deal of cx al or trom, ke eps Neary 


all the product for himself and doles 
out only an infinitesimally stall portion 
to his workers The fact is, however, 
that he has to sell the whole product 
lo somebody before he ets my thir 4 
either for himself or them C}aye would 
suppose from much of the sbor talk 


that, in order to sell it, he could collar 


people on the highway and ake then 
come in and give their orders Fat 
from this, there is nobody so inde 
pendent, so shy, so skittish, so capri 
cious or fastidious as the buyer. He is 


constantly looking round for a bargain 
Show him some place where he can get 
his goods acent a pound lower than your 
offer of your most excellent wares, and 
otf he goes. Tell him that if he does not 
buy from you at such and such a rate, 
you will not be able to give your work 
men their minimum wage, and he 
laughs at you. He has himself a family 
to support, and must make ends meet, 
and pay his debts, and he treats your talk 
as so much twaddle 

What is most curious about all this 
practice of ignoring the relation be- 
tween prices and wages Is, that every 
man who has anything to sell, even he 
who has nothing but his own labor 
to dispose of, knows the difficulty of 
tinding a market, and is well aware 
that his very existence depends on his 
Success, Hie knows that if he enters a 
store, or dwelling house, or farm to ask 
for work, and says he must have a mini 
mum wage, Inasmuch as justice entitles 
him to such and such comforts, he will 
be ejected with ridicule All people 
who do business on a small seale, the 
retail storekeeper and the milkman, the 
farmer and the baker, the butcher and 
the book seller know well what a shy 
bird the buyer is-—-how he has to be ca 
joled and petted and humbugged even, 
to induce him to make the smallest 
purchase. The weekly newspaper and 
its chromo or fraudulent cyclopedia, 
proclaims, trumpet-tongued, to all the 
world the wild and irreclaimable cha- 
racter of thesubscriber. But when men 
are employed in large numbers in a facto 
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ry or a mine, all this seems to be forgot- 
ten. The employer is supposed to have 
a secret store of good things on which 
he can draw at pleasure, and to be able 
to fix the wages he will pay without the 
smallest reference to the public demand 
for his goods. In all socialistic Utopias, 
too, this need of a market is wholly ig- 
nored. Weare all of us to be set to work 
producing vigorously, but no mention is 
ever made of purchasers. We presume, 
however, these will be provided by law, 
and will be brought in chains to the 
market and made to buy enough to keep 
laborers comfortable. 

A large proportion of these delusions 
is due to a failure to go into these 
questions in detail, Few socialists ever 
give themselves the trouble to put them- 
selves in the employer’s place, and 
follow him through the processes by 
which alone he can get rid of his 
goods, When they reach the comple- 
tion of the product in the laborer’s 
hands, they take the stump and be- 
gin to descant on social justice and in- 
justice. In like manner, half the balder- 
dash which one hears about internation- 
al trade is dueto the supposition that na- 
tions trade with each other as nations. If 
we considered for a moment that inter- 
national trade is carried on by indivi- 
duals, who keep books and expect profit 
in their transactions, we should never 
hear a word of that dreadful stuff about 
our losses when ‘‘ the balance of trade”’ 
is against us, to which Republican ora- 
tors are so prone. We may always feel 
sure that the trade of the country is safe 
in the hands of the men who are con- 
ducting it, and whose fortunes depend 
on their skill. The notion that Con- 
gressmen can profitably take it out of 
their hands is really a bit of the socialist 
delusion, 








THE CHATEAU DE VAUX. 


Paris, September 2, 1894. 

THOUGH it is very accessible from Paris, the 
chiteau of Vaux is not often visited ; its repu- 
tation is founded more on historical remem- 
brances than on its own artistic merits. It is 
the place which was visited by Louis XIV. 
when the Superintendent Fouquet had made it 
what it is, and its splendor was one of the 
causes of the disgrace and imprisonment of 
that unfortunate man. A half-hour’s drive 
took me, some time ago, from Melun to Vaux 
(you can get to Melun from Paris by the Lyons 
railway in forty minutes) through the fertile 
but unpicturesque plain of Brie. The chiteau 
of Vaux, now called Vaux-le-Vicomte, is in an 
undulation of this plain, and you first see 
among the trees the summit of the round dome 
which is in the centre of the chateau. Leav- 
ing the high-road almost at a right angle, you 
have a view of the chiteau with the immense 
court before it, forming a quadrangie, two 
sides of which consist of what we call the com- 
muns (stables, orangeries, houses for depend- 
ents and servants), and the third of a long iron 
grille divided by a series of gigantic columns 
(or rather gaines, the word used in France for 
pillars surmounted by statues without legs, 
which emerge, so to speak, from the stone). In 
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the middle is a large gate, and all along the 
grille runs a ditch. The chiteau, as seen from 
the entrance, is very striking from the beauty 
of its proportions, the variety of its planes, and 
its lightness as it rises over a high flight of 
steps. 

The style is what may be called pure seven- 
teenth century. It was built at the time 
when French architects had abandoned the 
forms of the Renaissance, and looked chiefly 
for a beautiful ordonnance, The chateaux of 
the Renaissance had been almost all built 
on the sites of old feudal castles, and had 
preserved their complexity of towers, of in- 
ner and outer courts, of staircases; the archi- 
tects of the sixteenth century cared little for 
symmetry and ordonnance; the architects of 
the grand siecle had a new ideal—they felt 
unconsciously the necessity of putting their 
works in harmony with the ideas of a new era. 
Their works had all something royal; Ver- 
sailles was the highest expression of this new 
ideal. Regularity, symmetry, a return to the 
classical forms of antiquity, large propor- 
tions, great richness of ornamentation with- 
out too much minuteness, a certain sense of 
ease and of majesty—such are the general 
traits of the Louis Quatorze style. When Fou- 
quet bought the estate of Vaux, he was very 
fortunate in his choice of an architect. Levau 
was the son of a ‘Conseiller du Roy, grand 
voyer et inspecteur-général des bitiments de 
sa Majesté 4 Fontainebleau,” and had succeed- 
ed to his father. He had been a pupil! of Le- 
mercier and Lemuet, architects of the Palais 
Cardinal and of the Luxembourg. M. Som- 
mier, the present proprietor of Vaux, showed 
me a very curious plan of the cbAteau, with 
the signatures of Fouquet under the word 
‘‘approuvé,” of the architect Levau, and of 
the contractor of the building. 

Fouquet chose Vaux as a residence probably 
on account of its proximity to Fontainebleau, 
where the court often resided. It was, he said 
afterwards, in his Defence, ‘‘an estate which I 
considered my: principal establishment before I 
acquired Belle-Isle, and where I wished to leave 
some mark of the state in which I was.” The 
plans were made in 1640, and the great works 
begun only towards 1656, when the civil wars 
had quite come to an end and the construction 
of the Louvre had been resumed. Fouquet had 
the good fortune to employ not only Levau, 
but also the great gardener Le Nétre and the 
great painter Lebrun. I have seen many of 
the gardens planted and arranged by Le Notre, 
and have always admired their beautiful lines, 
their miroirs (the classical name for the piéces 
@eau), their parterrts, their charmilles, their 
harmony on one side with the work of the ar- 
chitect and on the other with the work of na- 
ture. But I have admired Le Nétre nowhere 
more than at Vaux; he bas almost surpassed 
himself, and it is impossible to imagine a finer 
sight than the immense parterres spreading 
from the side of the chateau opposite the court- 
yard away to the valley of a small rivulet, 
behind which the ground rises as far as the 
horizon. Imagine all over the parterres beau- 
tiful rows of flowers, marking the geometric 
lines of the design, marble vases, statues of all 
sorts, cascades, fountains, basins; on the two 
sides long lines of trees; in the distance a gi- 
gantic statue of Hercules glittering against 
the sky. 

When M. Sommier bought the estate, about 
twenty years ago, the beautiful gardens were 
in a sad state of decay; fortunately his large 
fortune allowed him to repair everything, and 
he has succeeded in ornamenting the place 
with the most consummate taste. He has quite 
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devoted himself to this great work. When I 
visited the grounds in his company, all the 
waters were playing; he told me that they re- 
quired 750 cubic metres of water every hour— 
no small amount to find in Brie—and which 
could be collected only at a very great expense. 
There is not a vase, not a statue placed in this 
fine parterre which is not a real work of art, 
of agood style. M. Sommier has been fortunate 
enough to find a Huntress Diana in bronze, 
cast by the Keller Brothers, so celebrated for 
the quality of their bronzes. (They made all 
the bronzes at Versailles.) I cite this detail to 
show how careful he is to choose what is best 
in ornamentation. In the chiteau he has been 
equally respectful of the style. The middle 
part is occupied by a hall, which leads to a 
magnificent dome eighteen metres in height. 
This dome is now the great drawing-room. 
The circular walls, divided by great pilasters, 
show the plain color of the stone; they had 
been painted over in various colors, but M. 
Sommier wisely had the painting washed away. 
He found at the sale of the Pompeian house, 
which Prince Napoleon had built for himself 
in the Avenue Montaigne under the Second 
Empire, twenty-four antique Roman busts of 
great size. They have been placed on pedes- 
tals round the hall, and add much to its majes- 
ty. The doors and windows on one side open 
on the magnificent parterres. The dome 
proper was to have been painted by Lebrun. 
Our great French painter adorned all the 
drawing-rooms at Vaux with beautiful ceil- 
ings and caissons, in the style of those which 
are so much admired at Versailles. They are 
admirably preserved and show the develop- 
ment of the talent of Lebrun, who, on his re- 
turn from Italy, remained seven years in the 
neighborhood of Vaux, at Maincy, which had 
then a manufactory, where were executed 
those marvellous tapestries which now adorn 
our royal palaces. The pictures for the dome 
were never executed; Audran engraved them 
from the cartoons of Lebrun. It may be, 
however, that Lebrun had begun bis work, for 
Lafontaine, in the ‘‘Songe de Vaux,” speaks 
of the decoration of the salon, ‘‘ laquelle on ne 
pouvait assez estimer.” 

Fouquet was avery generous patron of art. 
Lafontaine remained faithful to him, as did 
Corneille, who made a dedication to him. 
Mlle. de Scudéry gives,in her ‘Clélie,’ a de- 
scription of Vaux which is very exact and 
worth reading. 


‘¢This place,” she says, ‘‘has such a surpris- 
ing beauty that it cannot be imagined if you 
have not seen it, nor even well represented 
after you have admired it. It was undertaken 
and finished by a man who does nothing that is 
not great, and whose mind, with its vast com- 
prehension, cannot conceive any small designs. 

. You must not imagine that Vaux is 
one of those places which nature has sufficiently 
embellished. On the contrary, it can be said 
without any exaggeration that Cléonime [Fou- 
quet] has completely changed it and that there 
is not a place where he has not added a new 
grace. e has divided a river into a thousand 
fountains, he has _— a thousand fountains 
into torrents. 


Mile. de Scudéry describes very accurately 
the great court, ‘‘which is, so to speak, on a 
mountain of architecture, for the staircase 
which occupies all the breadth of the court has 
four divisions and more than twenty steps, 
which lends great majesty to the building”; 
the great vestibule, which leads ‘‘to the most 
superb salon that ever was.” She then de- 
scribes the pictures of Méléandre (Lebrun). 
The cupola of the dome was dedicated to the 
sun. The god ‘was on a throne, with a few 
steps, on which the Hours, daughters of the 
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Sun, go up and down. He is covered witha 
golden mantle and crowned with the immortal 
laurel. He has one hand on his lyre and makes 
a sign with the other to Aurora, as if giving 
her an order.” Then follows a description of a 
new constellation placed in the sky in the form 
of a squirrel (fouquet is the popular name for 
the squirrel in Brittany, and the Superintend- 
ent had a squirrel in his coat of arms), and 
three other stars, together with Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, and Mars. All these pictures had an alle- 
gorical meaning: the sun was to represent Fou- 
quet, who shone everywhere and worked for 
the conservation and embellishment of the uni- 
verse. 

The description in ‘Clélie’ and the engrav- 
ings of Audran are all that are left to us of 
these decorative pictures of the dome: at the 
present moment the cupola is painted all over 
with clouds, and there is merely a huge eagle 
in its centre. It has often been said that Fou- 
quet adopted the ambitious device of ‘*‘ Quo 
non ascendam?” M. Sommier, who has col- 
lected carefully all the objects he could find 
that belonged to Fouquet, told me that the real 
device was ‘‘ Quo non ascendet ?” which mere- 
ly applies to the squirrel. All over the beauti- 
ful salons, decorated by Lebrun, is to be found 
a double F, in small cartouches. These salons 
cannot be well described; they all have mag- 
nificent gilded and painted ceilings, and their 
walls are wooden panels divided into com- 
partments, all of which are painted over some- 
what in the style of Raphael’s loggie at the 
Vatican. 

It was not easy to furnish these splendid sa- 
lons. In order to do so, M. Sommier collected 
the finest furniture—clocks, lustres, chairs, ete. 
—that be could find, all in the Louis Quatorze 
style. Fouquet, if he could return to Vaux, 
would find nothing out of harmony with the 
time in which he lived. 

It is commonly said and believed that the 
splendor of Vaux was the chief cause of the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Superinten- 
dent. After D’Artagnan arrested Fouquet, 
by order of the King, he was put in prison 
and tried. The proceedings were kept secret, 
but it is well proved now that Fouquet’s ambi- 
tion was the cause of the King’s anger; the Su 
perintendent really thought of making himself 
the master of the kingdom, and using the King 
as a mere instrument. Louis XIV. was not 
like Louis XIII.: he would not have a prime 
minister like Richelieu or Mazarin. It is quite 
true that it was after a visit to Vaux that he 
decided upon the arrest of Fouquet, against 
whom, however, he was already much in- 
censed. Fouquet had had the imprudence to 
try to become the King’s rival with Mlle. de la 
Valliére, and to offer a large sum of money to 
the young dame @Whonneur of Madame, who 
was in love with the King, and who was to be 
come his favorite for a time. 

After Fouquet, the most notorious owner of 
Vaux was Marshal Villars, who Kept it for a 
very long time. Villars’s arms (a lion and 
three stars) are to be found in many places in 
the chateau, sometimes painted over the squir- 
rel or the double F of Fouquet. The marshal 
had his principal battles painted by one of 
those artists who followed the style of Vander 
Meulen and Martin des Batailles. M. de Vogiie, 
who has written a valuable work on Villars, 
says that there were ten such battles painted 
under the immediate supervision of the mar- 
shal. Six only are now left at Vaux, in the 
dining-room. M. de Vogiié owns, [ believe, 
one; the others have been lost. 

After Marshal Villars, the chateau came in- 
to the possession of the Choiseul-Praslin fa- 
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mily. The Duc de Praslin inhabited it for a 
long time; it was sold by his heirs to M. Som- 
mier, who employs perhaps the largest part of 
his large revenue in the continual and most 
intelligent embellishment of the place. M. 
Sommier married a granddaughter of M. de 
Barante, whose Memoirs are now in course of 
publication and have already several times 
come under our notice. 


Correspondence. 


A COPYRIGHT SUGGESTION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The United States, with a people speak- 
ing a language common to nearly all, and 
with an area almost equal to the whole of 
Europe, with its dozen or more different lan- 
guages, has only one depository for the books 
that are copyrighted. A national library is 
subject to all the ordinary risks of loss, with an 
additional risk of loss by anact of war. Every- 
thing should not depend upon one place. Safe- 
ty and the rights of future generations of stu- 
dents demand that there should be more than 
one. Nor is this demand unreasonable. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has five. At one time it had eleven. The 
British law requires that a copy of every edi- 
tion of a book must be delivered tothe British 
Museum, ‘* bound, stitched, or sewed together, 
anil upon the best paper on which the book is 
printed.” Furthermore, ** copies of every edi- 
tion of every book published must, if demand- 
ed, be delivered to an officer of the Stationers 
Company for each of the following libraries 
the Bodleian Library, the Cambridge U piver- 
sity Library, the Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
burgh, and the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin.” The Bodleian Library, Oxford, re 
ceived from this source during 1803, as stated 
in the annual report, 39,619 volumes. 

Every book that is copyrighted in the 
United States should be placed in the National 
Library at Washington, as at present (two 
copies), and at least one additional copy else- 
where. This new depository should be in the 
State in which the owner of the copyright re- 
sides. The Legislature of each State should 
name the State deository, which would proba- 
bly be the State Library in most cases, or else 
the Library of the State Historical Society, or 
that of the State University. Asa rule, books 
of a purely local interest seldom get into the 
regular channels of the trade, and often they 
cannot be found by those to whom they would 
be of most service. Under the present copy- 
right law no State can have a library with 
anything like a complete collection of the 
publications relating to the State. Several 
thousand books were published in Maryland 
before the civil war, and it is quite certain 
that there is not a library in the State that 
contains one-third of them. The student of 
the future should be assured that there will be 
at least one library in the State with practi- 
cally everything relating to it. He should not 
be compelled, as at present, to travel thousands 
of miles to Washington. 

Of the advantages of this plan to the people 
of the different States there can be no doubt; 
and the advantages would increase every year. 
In some instances it would be a burden to the 
publisher, as is the present law; in many, it 
would be an advantage: and in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, a matter of no consequence. 
The practical details necessary for its operation 
are not at all difficult; and they will suggest 
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themselves at once to those who would have its 
execution in charge. Samven H. Rancx 


Exyock PRATT PREE LipRARY 
BaLTIMORE, September 26, 1804 


THE TRUMBULL SKETCHES 

To THE Eprror or THE Nation 

Sir: Referring te an article on the collec 
tion of Trumbull sketches, which appeared in 
your columns, allow me to say that the price 
first asked, $15,000, was decided upon because 
it represented the average estimated valua 
tion made by three gentlemen-—-two dealers, 
the other a private collector. Tempting offers 
for single pieces were made by collectors dur 
ing the sale, but no adequate ones for the en 
tire collection. I alone am responsible for the 
reduction to &000-——not because my estimate 
of the quality or real value of the collection 
has decreased; quite the contrary is the case 
The notes on the back of most of the framed 
pictures, to which vou refer, are not in pencil, 
but in ordinary writing ink. Those bearing 
the signature J. T. are unquestionably in 
Trumbull’s own hand, the others are presuma 
bly written by him 

I fear that my position as respects this collee 
tion has been misapprehended. My object in 
publishing the catalogue so severely criticised 
was not to enter into an historical description, 
but simply to furnish a correct list of the sub 
jects with a better arrangement than was pre 
mptled by 
me. In offering the collection entire rin 


sented in the first editien, alse 


part the fact cannot be too strongly empha 
sized that Lam prepared to give the buyer ab 
solute written guarantee of authenticity It 
may be regrettable that not more has been 
published about the hist 
from the time it left Tr 


of the colle< tion 








ull’s hands until 
now, but the former owners have regarded 
and still regard this as a matter of private 
concern, which it is not vet in my power to 
elucidate.Very respectfully, 

En. FRossarp 
NEw YorK, September 27, 1804 


WOMEN AT LEIPZIG. 
To THE Eprtor or THE Nation: 

Sir: Tread with great interest your article 
about ‘“‘ Women Students and Women Teach- 
ers in Germany.” Allow me to make some re- 
marks about the few lines devoted to Leipzig 
University—as they seem to be based merely 
upon the official note of the secretary. Hav- 
ing been a student there from 1889 till the fall 
of 1893, Ican give more particulars. As the 
article says, women may, by personal applica- 
tion to the different professors, obtain admis- 
sion to the lectures of the philosophical facul- 
ty without being regarded as regular students. 
But the situation is no more ‘the same as it 
has been for years,” inasmuch as, by offering 
certain testimonials as to former education, 
character, and plans, women may also become 
regular members (ordentliches Mitglied) of 
the different university seminaries. I was for 
five semesters a member of the geographical 
seminary and for almost the same time also of 
the seminary for history of art (‘‘ Kunstge- 
schichtlicher Apparat”), and took part in the 
discussions, preparing for them with as much 
assistance from the leading professors and li- 
brarians as apy man would have — perhaps 
even with more. Miss Kate Winscheid, whom 
your article mentions, has likewise been a mem- 
ber of several philological seminaries ; Miss 
Ellen Semple, from Louisville, Ky., was an- 
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enjoying also the same regular membership in 
the seminary of political economy. Let me 
also mention that any professor who admits 
ladies to his lectures will, upon request, certify 
to her attendance either on a general list or by 
a special testimonial. 

Any woman may similarly obtain the same 
privileges, though she will probably, outside 
of the philosophical faculty, now and then 
strike upon a man with less broad views than, 
for instance, those of Dr. Ratzel. He, at the 
conclusion of my studies, offered me a final 
examination (Staatspriifung) and gave me a 
certificate to that effect, thus bestowing on a 
woman the same rights as men obtain by a 
regular course of university studies. My sole 
object in writing this letter is to controvert 
the idea that a woman’s attempt to study at 
Leipzig University, and to get a testimonial as 
to her studies there, would be fruitless. Ican 
with good conscience encourage any woman 
who may be contemplating application to Leip- 
zig. Every female student working together 
and in competition with men, helps to destroy 
old prejudices. I am willing to give any fur- 
ther information, as [ came in contact with 
most of the leading professors and know their 
points of view concerning women students. 

Very respectfully, ADELE LUXENBERG. 


15 East ELEVENTH ST., NEw York, 
September 28, 1804. 


Notes. 


THE autumn announcements of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, add to the new Life of Whittier 
the following New England biographies: ‘ Lucy 
Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary,’ by the Rev. 
Daniel D. Addison, and ‘George William Cur- 
tis, by Edward Cary, with these kindred 
works: ‘ Danvis Folks,’ by Rowland E. Robin- 
son; ‘Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meet- 
ing-House,’ by William Root Bliss; ‘From 
Biomidon to Smoky, and Other Papers,’ by the 
late Frank Bolles; and ‘ Narragansett Ballads, 
with Songs and Lyrics,’ by Caroline Hazard. 
Add ‘Riverby,’ by John Burroughs; ‘ A Florida 
Sketch-book,’ by Bradford Torrey; ‘Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,’ by Lafcadio Hearn; ‘In 
the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers,’ essays, by 
Agnes Repplier; ‘Talk at a Country House,’ 
by Sir Edward Strachey; ‘Childhood in Lite- 
rature and Art,’ by Horace E. Scudder; ‘ The 
Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets,’ 
by Prof. Vida D. Scudder; ‘ A Victorian Antho- 
logy,’ by E. C. Stedman; ‘ Unguarded Gates, 
and Other Poems,’ by T. B. Aldrich; ‘In Sun- 
shine Land,’ poems for young folks, by Edith 
M, Thomas; ‘ Studies in Folk-song and Popu- 
lar Poetry,’ by Alfred M. Williams; ‘ Latin 
Poetry,’ lectures delivered at Baltimore by 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell of Dublin University; 
‘The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ 
edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge; the ninth 
volume (last but one) of Prof. Child’s ‘ English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads’; ‘ Religious Pro- 
gress,’ by Prof. Alexander V. G. Allen; ‘ Fol- 
lowing the Greek Cross: Memories of the Sixth 
Army Corps,’ by Gen. Thomas W. Hyde; ‘ Lit- 
tle Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Country,’ 
by Joel Chandler Harris; and ‘ Three Boys on 
an Electrical Boat,’ by Prof. John Trowbridge. 

In addition to books of 'T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
already announced by us, we note in their fall 
list a new edition of Boswell’s Johnson, edited 
in two volumes by Mowbray Morris; the Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Milton and of Scott, 
each in two volumes; a reissue of Faber’s 
‘Hymns,’ with fifty illustrations by L. J. 
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Bridgman; the perennial ‘Monte Cristo’ and 
‘The Three Musketeers,’ in two volumes each, 
and a popular edition of Carlyle’s ‘ French Re- 
volution,’ in one; editions of Irving’s ‘Alham- 
bra’ and ‘Sketch- Book’; ‘American Charities,’ 
by Prof. Amos G. Warner; and ‘ Twenty-five 
Years of Scientific Progress,’ by Prof. W. N. 
Rice of Wesleyan. 

F. H. Revell Co. will publish ‘Among the 
Thibetans,’ by Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop ; 
‘Pictures from Bohemia,’ by James Baker ; 
‘The Meeting-Place of. Geology and History,’ 
by Sir J. William Dawson; and two new vol- 
umes of missionary biography, ‘ Reginald He- 
ber,’ by A. Montefiore, and ‘Among the 
Maoris.’ 

A. C. Armstrong & Son announce a new 
edition of Poe’s works in six volumes, with a 
Memoir and Introduction by R. H. Stoddard ; 
‘The Historical Geography of the Holy Land,’ 
by Prof. G. A. Smith ; the eighteenth volume 
in the Book-lovers’ Library, being ‘ Walton, 
and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fish- 
ing,’ by R. B. Marston; and also a new (7th) 
volume of ‘The Book Worm.’ 

Messrs. Roberts Bros., Boston, will publish 
on October 6 Miss Wormeley’s translation of 
Balzac’s ‘Catherine de’ Medici’ ; the ‘ Voyage 
of the Liberdade,’ by Capt. Joshua Slocum ; 
collected stories by Susan Coolidge and A. G. 
Plympton; and Leigh Webster’s ‘ Another 
Girl’s Experience.’ 

Dodd, Mead & Co.’s latest announcements 
include a second series of Mr. H. W. Mabie’s 
essays, ‘My Study Fire’; a second series also 
of Austin Dobson’s ‘ Vignettes’; ‘The High- 
way of Sorrow,’ by Miss Hesba Stratton ; 
‘Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,’ by Ian Mac- 
Laren; ‘Kitty Alone,’ by S. Baring Gould; 
‘Corrected Impressions,’ a collection of essays 
by George Saintsbury; a new edition of 
Dickens’s ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ with many 
illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett; a volume 
on China by Chester Holcombe; and the ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut.’ 

8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, are to be the 
publishers of ‘Which Wins?’ by Mary H. 
Ford. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. of the same city an- 
nounce ‘ Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter,’ 
by the late G. P. A. Healy: ‘ Tales from the 
®gean,’ translated from the Greek of Deme- 
trios Bikelas; and ‘Jewish Tales,’ from the 
French of Sacher-Masoch. « 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have in press ‘ Outlines 
of the Syntax of Mood and Tense in the Latin 
Finite Verb,’ by Prof. W. G. Hale. 

F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago, will include in 
his new “ International Library” an authorized 
translation of Zola’s ‘ Lourdes’; Grant Allen’s 
‘At Market Value’; ‘Rachel Dene,’ by Robert 
Buchanan; and ‘The One Too Many,’ by E. 
Lynn Linton. 

W. R. Jenkins, in addition to his lengthening 
list of school text-books in French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian, will shortly publish 
Jean Peiffer’s ‘French Pronunciation,’ togeth- 
er with two drill books by the same author, 
and ‘Cartes de Lecture Francaise pour les 
Enfants Américains,” by the Misses Gay and 
Garber. 

To supply the defect of a good American 
edition of Henry Kingsley’s novels, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have begun a well-considered 
uniform reprint with ‘Ravenshoe,’ in two very 
taking 16mo volumes, bound in wine-colored 
cloth. The page has an agreeable proportion, 
the type is clear if small. ‘ Austin Elliott’ 
and ‘The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn’ 
will follow shortly. The same firm are the 
American publishers of Lady Dufferin’s 
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‘Songs, Poems, and Verses,’ lately noticed in 
our columns. 

The ‘Encyclopwedie Dictionary’ published 
by the Syndicate Publishing Company of Phi- 
ladelphia (vol. i., A-Cre) is obviously a reprint 
from the plates of the work bearing the same 
title published by Cassell in 1888 in fourteen vol- 
umes. It would be, therefore, useless to search 
(at least at this stage) for evidences of Prof. 
Charles Morris’s ‘‘ adapting the work to the 
American public,” or of the supplementing of 
his labors ‘“‘ by numerous specialists ” unnamed. 
The purchaser is admonished that the work 
has been ‘‘ brought up to date,” but is not in- 
formed what interval of time has thus been 
covered, Perhaps all will come to light in the 
end. 

The “Temple Shakspere” of J. M. Dent & 
Co. (New York: Macmillan) continues its 
dainty course with ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” and ‘The Merchant of Venice,” and 
continues to satisfy the many needs of taste, 
understanding, economy of space and expendi- 
ture. 

As if to leave no room for competition, Mr. 
Wallace Bruce, whose panorama of the Hud- 
son we lately noticed, has just issued a com- 
panion guide-book, ‘The Hudson’ (New 
York : Bryant Union), which maps the river 
throughout its course, the metropolis and the 
capital city, and furnishes a great store of 
historical and local information for the tour- 
ist. Pen-and-ink drawings and some photo- 
graphic cuts complete the apparatus. 

The Abstract of the Proceedings of the Lin- 
nan Society of New York for the year ending 
March 27, 1894, is notable for a paper by J. A. 
Allen on recent progress in the study of North 
American mammals, and for a descriptive list 
of ornithological publications for the years 
1876-1883, by L. S. Foster, with citations of 
critiques thereon. Prof. Allen gives some 
startling figures respecting the recent extension 
of our knowledge of the mammals of this con- 
tinent, north of Mexico, especially in compari- 
son with the exhibit in Baird’s great work of 
1857. The increase in the case of rodents has 
been nearly 200 per cent., of bats 60, of insec- 
tivores 65, and of carnivores 42. 

The great Atlas of the War which has been 
so long in course of publication by the War De- 
partment, appears to be drawing to an end. 
The 28th and 29th parts begin a general topo- 
graphical map of the theatre of war which will 
be of much service to the student, in connec- 
tion with general bistories as well as with the 
battle-maps of preceding numbers of the At- 
las itself. High-roads and the railroads of 
the period, and places in sufficient number, 
mountain and plain, are delineated ; but there 
is no attempt by color or the symbol of crossed 
swords to mark the scenes of engagements. 
Sheets 1 to 10 exhibit most of the South east 
of the Mississippi. 

The Geographical Journal for September 
is of exceptional interest. It opens with an 
account of some independent tribes inhabiting 
the mountain district, called Kafiristan, on 
the eastern border of Afghanistan. The au- 
thor, Mr. G. S. Robertson, was the first Eu- 
ropean to succeed in penetrating to their almost 
inaccessible valleys, although several have 
made the attempt. They are a remnant, pos- 
sibly, of the aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
and speak ‘‘three entirely distinct languages, 
besides many dialects.” ‘‘The usual type of 
feature is distinctly good—purely Aryan.” As 
their name, Kafir, given them by their Moham- 
medan neighbors, signifies, they are idolaters, 
though their images appear to be wooden 
family eftigies or monoliths. Their religious 
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rites consist simply of dances, songs, and sacri- 
fices. Some of their traditions are curious, as 
that, for instance, of the confusion of tongues. 
Their dead are neither buried nor burned, but 
are placed in large boxes on the billsides, ora- 
tions being pronounced over the bodies of war- 
riors. Their most striking mental characteristics 
are cupidity, jealousy, and intertribal hatred. 
The second article is an account of a journey 
made four yearsago by Mrs. Henry Louis on the 
river Telubin, which drains a country divided 
into semi-independent Malayan states tributa- 
ry tothe King of Siam. The tribute is paid 
triennially, and consists in part of a gold, 
sometimes also a silver, tree. ‘These trees 
are of various sizes, between one and three 
feetin height, very neatly made; the stem and 
branches consist of stout gold wire, to which 
the leaves, made of thin plates of gold, are 
fastened.” Though strict Mohammedans, the 
rajahs are obliged to come or send a repre- 
sentative every half-year to a Buddhist shrine 
to drink the waters of allegiance. 

The principal articles in Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungen for August are a short description of 
the Rio Napo, a continuation of Dr. K. Dove's 
contributions to the geography of southwest 
Africa, in which he discusses its prevalent 
diseases, and a purely technical account of the 
vegetation of the central Carpathians. Of 
more generdi interest at the present time is a 
short account, derived from Russian sources, 
of the progress of the railway from Tientsin to 
Kirin, the principal city of eastern Mantchuria, 
and not far from the Corean frontier. At the 
close of 1892 the road was in operation fora 
distance of eighty-seven miles from Tientsin, 
and in the next year another section was opened 
for travel, though the road was not entirely 
completed. From the last accounts, a tempo- 
rary pile bridge over the river Lwan was nearly 
finished, and the road-bed as far as Shan-hai 
kwan, where the Great Wall comes down to 
the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, was ready for the rails. 
The final surveys have been made to Moukden, 
the capitai of Mantchuria. Thestrategic value 
of this road in time of war is greatly lessened 
by the fact that for some two hundred miles 
it runs close to the shores of the Gulf. 

M. Gaidoz celebrates gayly the five-hundredth 
anniversary not of his folk-lore journal, Mélu- 
sine, butof the completion (August 7, 1304) of the 
romance of Jean d’Arras in which his patron- 
ess saw the light. He discusses the etymology 
of the fairy’s name—if it have any, outside of 
the author’s fancy—and copies in facsimile the 
pictorial title-page of the Paris edition of 1517 
of the ‘ Histoire de Mélusine.’ The rest of 
the July-August number is mainly given up to 
an interesting study of the blacksmith Saint 
Eloi, for whom a sorceress detached the half- 
leg of the horse he was shoeing. Here, too, we 
have some curious prints by way of illustra- 
tion. 

The first volume of Dr. Luigi Piccioni’s 
‘Giornalismo Letterario in Italia,’ which 
begins with Nazzari’s Giornale dei Letterati 
published at Rome in 1668, embraces the 
learned-academic variety of journals, down to 
Verri’s Caffe, Gozzi’'s Osservatore, and Ba- 
rette’s Frusta Letteraria. The work is very 
readable, full of anecdote and reminiscence, 
and is well furnished with scholarly indexes 
and a bibliography. For political journalism 
in the peninsula one must go to Bonghi, says 
the Bollettino of the Florence Central National 
Library, from which we derive our informa- 
tion. 


—The Century for October contains three or 
four articles of a biographical tincture—a 





welcome change from the prevailing tendency 
to run to travel and fiction. It opens with se- 
lections from a forthcoming volume of the let- 
ters of Edwin Booth, edited by his daughter. 
The letters here printed display Booth in some 
sides of his character but little known to the 
general public. Their interest would have 
been much enhanced by illustrative notes, and 
by supplying the missing dates. For instance, 
when Booth mentions the tercentenary Shak- 
spere benefit, it would have been well to explain, 
for younger readers, that he refers to a repre 
sentation of * Julius Cassar,” in which he and 
his brothers, John Wilkes and Junius Brutus, 
took part. A similar remark might be made 
concerning the third instalment of Poe's let 
ters. A strong literary and biographical inte- 
rest attaches also to the second chapter of the 
Recollections of Aubrey de Vere, written in a 
charming style and furnishing a number of 
touching details concerning the romantic ca- 
reer of Gerald Griffin. Gen. J. B. Fry at 
tempts to show, from McClellan's letters and 
other writings, that he considered himself 
charged with a mission from God to save the 
country, and that his vagaries arose from that 
delusion. 


—The most noteworthy article in the Aflan 
tic is ex-Senator Dawes’s * Recollections of 
Stanton under Johnson,” in which some of the 
exciting incidents connected with the Tenure 
of Office Act and the impeachment of Johnson 
are vividly related. Mr. Dawes tells us, among 
other things, that President Johnson, during 
the short-lived zeal against the rebels which 
animated him at his accession to the govern 
ment, Was preparing to institute proceedings 
against General Lee, but was deterred from 
that design by the determined opposition of 
General Grant, who declared that the pledge 
he had given to Lee at Appomattox ‘should be 
maintained at all hazards.” Secretary Stan 
ton sustained Grant in this position, and thus 
was brought on the conflict between him and 
Johnson which culminated in the impeachment 
trial. ‘‘ Retrospect of an Octogenarian,” by 
George E. Ellis, a Harvard graduate of IN%, 
is sucha genial, gossipping paper as one ex 
pects from an old gentleman, and has three or 
four amusing anecdotes. In ists Mr. Ellis 
met in Rome Dr. Charles Lowell and read to 
him, out of letters from home, some extracts 
from the Harvard class poem written by Dr 
Lowell's son; upon which the doctor said, wit! 
a nervous earnestness, “1 do not like that 
James promised me, before | left home, that 
he would give up his poetry and keep to his 
books.” “*A Playwright’s Novitiate,” by Mi 
riam Coles Harris, is aun entertaining enume 
ration of the difficulties that beset the career 
of the aspiring dramatist, with minute direc- 
tions for overcoming them: which, however 
remind one of Tallevyrand’s instructions to 
those who desire to establish a new religion 


—Seribrer’s opens with an article on ‘* Rail 
road Travel in England and America,” by Col 
H. G. Prout, in which interesting comparisons 
are made between the systems of the two coun- 
tries, with results that do not, in all respects, 
tally with the ordinary popular assumptions. 
When Col. Prout says, ‘In safety, then, the 
English railroads are far beyond those of the 
United States,” he confirms the geveral im- 
pression; but many of his readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that, for the mass of the travel 
ling public—% per cent. he puts it at—the 
English fares are lower than ours, and that 
only the small minority who want special 
comforts pay higher rates than the same class 
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among us. The article covtains much other 


instructive matter. Carl Lumbholts has a 
third paper on the Tarahumari Indians. [1 
J. W. Roosevelt contributes a readable a 
count of the routine work in public hospitals 
and incidentally defends the voung doctors in 
charge from the harsh criticisms that are 
casionally seen in the daily press. Mr. George 
A. Hibbard’s des ription of Lenox may 
worthily rank with the articles on America 
summer resorts which have been a featur: 
all the magazines the past four months The 
is also a tine engraving of a painting by A 
H. Tanoux, a French painter, now in bis thi 
tieth vear 


In Harper's, Mr. Richard Hardt 


bas an articleon ** The Streets of Paris,” wih 


lL bas 
 APAN 


is a tine piece of literary art Mr. Julia: 
Ralph strikes a new vein of New York ty 
life, of which he gives a life-like descript 

photographic in its fick but nevertheless 


fullof humor. Charles Dudley Warner's stery 


‘The Golden House,” takes on «a tragic tinge 
as it approaches its end, and thereby gains 
force. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page's story 
“The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock s 
just a romantic love-storv, with only a hon 
opathic dose of the indispensal ney ua 


thrown in 


The latest number of tl ‘ 

experiictatn ae tYers ar 
tion to the history of Cipeek art at at 
ology derived from the excavations of the 
French School at Delpl All reasonable ex 
pectations Crom this 1 mA if 
more than fultilled We hav already ref 
red to the almost complete reeoverv of the 

Treasury of the Athenians,” a building ded 
vated out of the Ss}? f Marathor adie Tor 
my in its (rieve eX sit specitnems of At 
sculpture of a period hitherto not exemplit 
Anotber lacuna in the history of art is fil 
by the discovery of the marble frieze of 1] 
‘Treasury of the Siphnians The workman 
ship ts Attic, and tinds its parallel in Atti 
vases of MHP AL The subjects seem to bea 


group of seated divinities, a gigantomachy 
and a Homeric batth The coloring is bril 
liantly though partially preserved. The design 
in parts has affinities with that of the Parthe 
non; the gigantomachy in boldness and vigor 
anticipates the art of Pergamum, while the 
carved decorative details in clearness and deh 
cacy can be matched only by those of the 
Erechtheum. Ina recent report M. Homollk 
was lisposed to attribute this frieze to the tem 
ple of Apollo; he has since seen reason to 
change his opinien. In fact, there remains 
hardly a relic of the s uipture of the great 
temple: the disappearance is so complete that 
M. Homolle infers that the statuary was re 
moved deliberately by order of some one of 
the Roman Emperors, subsequent to the visit 
f Pausanias. Next below on the Sacred Way 
stands the ‘Treasury of the Sicyonians,” of 
poros stone, presenting some novel features 
of technique in the figures of the pediment 
Lower still a semicircular exedra has been 
brought to light, which, by the inscriptions, 
is ascertained to have been erected by the Ar 
gives. As this structure is mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, it constitutes a fixed point for the iden 
titieation of other edifices in the neighborhood 


The yield of inscriptions is, perhaps, un 
paralleled in the experience of previous explo 
rations; as many as forty have been found in 
asingle day. The collection edited in the pre 
sent number by M. Louix Couve consists most 
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ly of dedications and decrees in honor of vic- 
tors in athletic and musical contests at the 
Pythian festivals. One of them discloses the 
author of the musical fragments, now so fa- 
mous; his name was Cleochares, son of Bion, 
an Athenian (the date can be placed approxi- 
mately between 279 and 198 a.c.). Another in- 
scription records the thanks of the Delphic 
community to an historian—possibly Zenodotus 
of Troezene—‘ who on several successive days 
had read extracts from his works, and had 
thus been a benefactor of the people and of the 
deity”; another pays similar compliments to 
two brothers, professional musicians, who had 
visited the city and who had given concerts at 
which extracts from the ancient poets were 
performed to accompaniments composed by 
them; another musician still is thanked for 
his performance on the flute, in which he had 
norival or competitor, and for producing a 
chorus from the ‘ Bacchantes,” accompanied 
by the cithara. This last is one more illustra- 
tion of the popular passion for Euripides which 
persisted in the later Greek and the Roman 
period. 


—Apropos of Dr. Dirpfeld’s view that the 
Greek actors stood on the level with the or- 
chestra, the Bulletin reports some interesting 
news from Delos. The theatre there was ex- 
cavated last summer by M. Chamonard. The 
general plan is that of the fourth century 4. 
c., though the building was not completed till 
246 a.c. The proportions agree precisely with 
the rules given by Vitruvius; the height of the 
proscenium is also between ten and twelve feet. 
Moreover—and this is the interesting point— 
in certain inscriptions preserved which relate 
to the progress of work in construction, the 
name logeion is used interchangeably with 
proscenium, Vitruvius was therefore not ig- 
norant of the form of the Greek theatre; did 
he misunderstand the uses of the several parts? 
Dr. Dérpfeld asserts that he did misunder- 
stand—that he drew his knowledge from plans 
and descriptions only, and that the logeion 
(speaking-place) is not, as Vitruvius thought, 
the place for actors in general, but only for 
those who represent deities, and who therefore 
spoke from that elevated perch later designat- 
ed more precisely as theologeion. This is cer- 
tainly a novel interpretation of the word lo- 
geion. Dr. Gardner considers it forced, par- 
ticularly since at Tralles and Magnesia stair- 
eases are found connecting the orchestra with 
the proscenium. Lastly, we would call atten- 
tion to the important article by M. Svoronos 
on the symbolism of coins, in which he deve- 
lops with many curious and convincing illustra- 
tions the theory that this symbolism is largely 
based on astronomy and astronomical myths. 
This is a key which will unlock many puzzles 
in numismatics. 


—Prof. Paulsen, in the Deutsche Rundschau 
for September, has an article on ‘‘The German 
University as an Educational Institution and 
as a Scientific Workshop,” which is instructive 
reading to those interested in the question how 
far the German university system might with 
safety be engrafted upon the American col- 
lege. Neither to those who realize to what an 
extent the present leading position of German 
science is due to the singular blending in the 
German professor of the function of the inves- 
tigator with that of the teacher, nor to those 
who know how temperate and fair Prof. Paul- 
sen’s attitude is towards all historic pheno- 
mena, can it be surprising that on the whole 
his estimate of the workings of the German 
system should be most favorable and optimis- 





tic. All the more weight, however, should be 
attached to his warnings against the spirit of 
narrow specialization which is more and more 
seriously threatening to deprive modern scien- 
tific research of its liberalizing and humaniz- 
ing effects. It is indeed a powerful argument 
against those who look with mingled pity and 
scorn upon the large amount of time given 
by the American college professor to elemen- 
tary teaching, that so great a man as Kant not 
infrequently offered more than twenty hours a 
week of instruction, dealing, apart from his 
own specialty, with such subjects as mathema- 
tics and physics, anthropology and physical 
geography. And those who in this country 
are endeavoring to preserve for the general 
culture studies their central position in the 
college curriculum, may derive some comfort 
in a seemingly hopeless struggle from the 
words with which Prof. Paulsen closes: ‘It 
would be a shame if the institutions which in 
the eighteenth century did so much to elevate 
the intellectual condition of the whole people, 
which have harbored men like Kant, Wolff, 
Melanchthon, the teachers of the German na- 
tion, should end by becoming dwarfed into 
mere opportunities for special research,” 


—Another interesting point brought out in 
this article is the plebeian origin of most of the 
men upon whom Germany, during the last two 
hundred years, has looked as her intellectual 
leaders, and the modesty of their financial re- 
sources. A contemporary of Kant and Fichte, 
the GOttingen professor Meiners, writing in 
1802, declared that the majority of university 
professors of his time consisted of men ‘‘ whom 
it would be difficult to introduce into society 
outside of their own circle, without their be- 
coming objects of ridicule”; and he explained 
this by referring to their usually humble fami- 
ly connections. Nor can it be said that this 
condition of things was materially changed un- 
tilour own day. Nearly all the great men of 
the older generation which is now beginning to 
be decimated—W aitz, Brunn, Mommsen, Vir- 
chow, Zarncke, and so many others—were sons 
of small tradesmen, subaltern officials, clergy- 
men. There can be no question that the ha- 
bitual sturdiness and fearlessness of mind which 
distinguishes so many German scholars is in 
some measure due to the struggle with adverse 
circumstances which most of them have had to 
undergo. Only very recently, chiefly as a con- 
sequence of the remarkable growth of indus- 
trialism brought about by the establishment 
of German unity, has there begun an influx of 
rich men intothe professional ranks. Whether 
this will prove to be a beneficial change ap- 
pears extremely doubtful. Prof. Paulsen, who 
is himself a splendid type of the unworldly, 
simple-minded scholar, sees a positive danger 
in it. 

‘‘A professor,” he says, ‘‘who lives in a 
large style, who is ambitious to play a part in 
society, is thereby estranged from his students 
externally and internally. His house and his 

rson are, as it were, removed from them. 

t one only imagine how at the present time 
most professors would feel if it were suggested 
to them to take students as boarders—a thing 
which in the eighteenth century was a most 
common occurrence. But even the teaching 
capacity seems endangered by a very large in- 
come. Goethe somewhere says of himself, he 
could not work in a luxuriously furnished room, 
the productive mood being crowded out of his 
mind. Something of that sort, I should think, 
would easily happen to a rich professor. The 
teaching mood is crowded out by the splendor 
of his household. The great man appears to 
himself too fine for the humble task of in- 
structing students in the elements of a sci- 
—, ; eaching is not an art for a man of the 





CURZON’S FAR EAST. 


Problems of the Far East: Japan, Corea, 
China. By the Hon. George N. Curzon, 
M. P. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Most British books on Asiatic countries have 

a strong family likeness. The ideas exploited 

are: (1) that the British Empire is, under 

Providence, the greatest instrument for good 

that the world has seen; (2) that its work in 

the Far East is not yet accomplished, and that 

British interests must be first maintained and 

then enlarged; (3) that work similar to that 

of the British conquests, when done by the 

French, is an ‘indefensible outrage”; (4) that 

the influence of Americans, if not to be ig- 

nored, is hardly to be noticed with approval; 

(5) that Russia is the ‘common enemy,” and 

that the Asian nations will find their most cer- 

tain safety in cultivating friendship with Great 

Britain. 

Very far above the average of books on Ja- 
pap, Corea, or China is this work of the mem- 
ber of Parliament from Southport. Every 
page of it bespeaks the philosophical scholar, 
thoughtful traveller, sympathetic man of the 
world, and broad-minded but thoroughly pa- 
triotic Englishman. It is the third of five 
stout volumes planned by the author as the 
fruit of ten years of study and travel, and as 
his contribution to the superb political litera- 
ture of his language and country. He has 
written not a book of travels, but a volume to 
be mentioned with the writings of De Tocque- 
ville or Bryce, Temple or Guicciardini. 

To the author, there is a Near East—Russia 
and Persia; a Central East—India and the 
adjoining lands; and the regions beyond India, 
or the Far East. ‘‘The secret of the mastery 
of the world, if only they knew it, is [not with 
the English-speaking, but] in the possession of 
the British people”; and the true fulcrum of 
Asiatic dominion is the empire of Hindustan. 
Mr. Curzon’s plan and method delight at once 
the critic and the book-lover. With a style 
clear as crystal, with mastery of the best mo- 
dern English, with not a line of padding or 
rubbish, with a beauty and order of arrange- 
ment that are as windows through which we 
admire a mind of singular penetration, the 
book stands monumental among works on the 
Far East. Print, paper, maps, notes, index, and 
for the most part the engravings (admirably 
selected but unsatisfactorily reproduced) ac- 
cord well with the satisfying text. The in- 
troductory pages given to each country are 
rich in terse generalizations and brilliantly 
epigrammatic descriptions that tempt to quo- 
tation. Writing on the enchantment of Asia, 
emphasis is laid on the facts that the two best 
books on the subject are the Old Testament 
and the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and that India is the 
pivot of the future history of the oldest con- 
tinent. To Japan, which Mr. Curzon visited 
in 1887 and 1892, two rich analytical and poli- 
tically descriptive chapters are devoted. No- 
where in so short a compass will one find 
so clear a view of contemporary Japan and 
her problems. It is, however, devoid of any 
reference to the causes of Japan's renascence, 
and lacks perspective. He criticises the Em- 
peror’s direct intervention between his minis- 
ters and the Diet as a step sure to cause trouble 
in time. He also shows that the Constitution- 
makers, despite all their vast reservation of 
imperial prerogative, did not calculate on the 
tremendously rapid growth of democracy in 
the land created by the Mikado’s heaven-born 
ancestors. ° 

The only chapter in the book devoted to 
travel is that which has grown out of personal 
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experiences in Corea. Though this journey was 
over a beaten track, Mr. Curzon spied out the 
poverty of the land. Then follow descriptions 
of the capital and court, a keen diagnosis of 
the political and commercial symptoms in the 
Land of Morning Radiance, and a forecast of 
the little kingdom’s political future. It is 
doubtful whether in any European language 
so clear a picture of peninsular and Liliputian 
politics exists, though it lacks a cer‘ain depth 
and tone which the student of Corea’s language 
and history would crave. We quote, for its 
pith and point, and as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s style, this characterization: 


‘* Yet in the Corean polity, viewed as a form 
of government, [are] features inseparably as- 
sociated with the Asiatic system and recogniz- 
able in every unreformed Oriental State from 
Teheran to Seoul. A royal figurehead, enve- 
loped in the mystery of the palace and the 
harem, surrounded by concentric rings of 
eunuchs, Ministers of State, officials, and re- 
tainers, and rendered almost intangible by the 
predominant atmosphere of intrigue; a hie- 
rarchy of oftice-holders and oftice-seekers, who 
are leeches in the thinnest disguise ; a feeble 
and insignificant army, an impec unious éx- 
chequer, a debased currency, and an impove- 
rished people—these are the invariable symp- 
toms of the fast vanishing régime of the older 

and unredeemed Oriental type. Add to these 
the first swarming of the flock of foreign prac- 
titioners, who scent the enfeebled constitution 
from afar, and from the four winds of heaven 
come pressing their pharmacopeia of loans, 
concessions, banks, mints, factories, and all 
the recognized machinery for filling Western 
purses at the expense of Eastern pockets, and 
you have a fair picture of Corea, as she stands 
after ten years of emergence from her long 
seclusion and enjoyment of the intercourse of 
the nations. She is going to purchase her own 
experience, and to learn that, while civiliza- 
tion is a mistress of rare and irresistible at- 
tractions, she requires to be paid for in coin 
of no small denomination.” 


As a (British) matter of course, Mr. Curzon, 
who sees ‘another market for Manchester,” 
utters his convictions in no uncertain tones as 
to the necessity of Corea’s shaking herself free 
of Japan, and saving herself from Russia by 
remaining a Chinese vassal, and thereby as- 
sisting the scheme of British trade. In fact, it 
is this undisguised passion for pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence that must vitiate in non-Bri- 
tish eyes so many of the author’s judgments. 
His reasons given on page 232 for peninsular 
policy seem to be founded less on fact and his- 
tory than on insular sentiment. When, as on 
page 209, he adduces a ‘‘common language” 
between China and Corea as an argument for 
Chinese astendency, it is evident that he is less 
a student of Dallet, Aston, Underwood, and 
the vernacular of Ta Cho-sen, than of super- 
ficialities discovered in a short journey and 
residence in this ‘‘ Naboth’s Vineyard of the 
Far East.” 

China naturally occupies the largest share of 
the author's attention, and in the four chap- 
ters devoted to the country ‘“ governed by 
professors,” where the standard military works 
are 8,000 years old, he contrives to make even 
Chinese subjects interesting. He doubts the 
so-called awakening of the sleeping giant, be- 
lieving that the yellow race will always exist, 
but feeling less sure that the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire is a certainty. He would have 
Japan and China keep a good understanding, 
in order to resist Russia, their common enemy. 
The painted picture from ‘‘ the Chinese stand- 
point ” is that of progress ; the reality is that 
of standstill. Very salutary and very impar- 
tial is the author’s discussion of the missionary 
problem. Surely, it is worth the while of 
Christians to inquire why the bearers of the 
Gospel are so unpopular with their own fellow- 





countrymen resident abroad, while considered 
intolerable nuisances by the natives. 

Two chapters of fascinating interest con- 
clude this suggestive book, which bristles with 
topics that tempt the reviewer to discussion, as 
they will the thoughtful reader to reflection. 
In forecasting the destinies of the Far East, 
Mr. Curzon combats at length the views of the 
late Mr. Pearson, who foretold a Mongolian del- 
uge. The Japanese victories in Corea do but 
add commentary to Mr. Curzon’s sober esti- 
mate of the ‘‘monstrous but mighty anachro- 
nism.” Concerning the Japanese and their dan- 
ger from conceit, he conceives that ‘‘ no worse 
service could have been rendered to Japan 
than the publication of the last work in Eng- 
lish, which has been dedicated to her charms 
by a well-known English writer and poet.” He 
closes with a deligbtful and in the main truth- 
ful picture of those who from the land of 
homes maintain character, vigor, and health 
in climates wherein ‘“‘the German grows fat 
and the Frenchman withers.” English “is 
destined with absolute certainty to be the lan- 
guage of the Far East.” ‘ Moral failure alone 
can shatter the prospect that awaits” Great 
Britain in her impending task of regenerating 
Asia. 


FOUR HISTORIES OF PHILOSOPHY.—IL. 


A History of Philosophy. With especial re 
ference to the Formation and Development 
of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr.W. 
Windelband. Authorized translation by 
James H. Tufts, Assistant Professor in Chi- 
cago University. Macmillan & Co. 

History of Modern Philosophy. By Richard 
Falkenberg. Translated with the author's 
sanction by A. C. Armstrong, jr., Professor 
in Wesleyan University. Henry Holt & Co. 

An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. 
By John Bascom. G, P. Putnam's Sons 

A History of Modern Philosophy. By B. ¢ 
Burt. 2 vols. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 

In order that the reader may be able to com 

pare the style of the four books, we will quote 

a part of what each says about Berkeley, se 

lecting this subject as familiar and as capable 

of brief treatment. Of course, there is not 
room for two opinions regarding Berkeley's 
place in history. What Windelband says is 
distributed in five different places, although 

Berkeley's system is as clearly “all of a piece” 

as can be. In one of these places we find this 

characteristic specimen of English: 


‘As the ambiguous, indeterminate nature 
of Locke’s psychology unfolded itself mn the an- 
tithesis in the following developments, so, too, 
this epistemological metaphysics offered points 
of departure for the most varied transforma- 
tions. The very first of these shows an auda- 
cious energy of onesidedness in contrast with 
the indecisiveness of Locke. Berkeley brought 
the ascendency of inner experience to complete 
dominance (why not say he brought the domi- 
nance of inner experience to complete ascen- 
dency ? One phrase seems to mean as much as 
the other) by putting an end to the wavering 
position which Locke had taken [not that he 
influenced Locke, who was dead and ge but 
he put an end to the position which had wa- 
vered while Locke was in it] upon the ques- 
tion as to the knowledge of bodies. This he 
did with the aid of his extreme Nominalism 
and with a return to the doctrines of Hobbes. 
He demolished the conception of corporeal 
substance. According to the distinction of 
primary and secondary qualities, it was held 
that a part of that complex of ideas which per- 
ception presents us as a body should be sepa- 
rated out (he means eliminated) and another 
part retained as alone real; but this distinc- 
tion, as Hobbes had already taught, is in the 
nature of the case erroneous. The ‘mathema- 
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tical’ “einai of bodies are as truly ideas 
within us as the sense qualities, and Rerkeley 
had demonstrated exactly this point with ana- 
logous arguments in his ‘Theory of Vision” 
He attacks the warrant of the distinction of 
Descartes (and of Democritus [This refer- 
ence to Descartes and Democritus has nothing 
to do with Berkeley.}] But while, according to 
this view, all qualities of bodies without ex 
ception are ideas in us, Locke has retained as 
their real supporter a superfluous unknowable 
‘substance’; ina similar way others spe ak of 
matter as the substrate of sensible qualities 
(p. 469). 


Now let us see how Falkenberg expresses 
precisely the same ideas : 


, Berkeley is related to Locke as Spinoza te 
Descartes He notices blemishes = contra 
dictions allowed by his predecessor to remain, 
and, recognizing that the difficulty is net to be 
remedied by minor corrections, goes back to 
fundamental principles, takes these more ear 
nestly than their author, and, by carrving 
them out more strictly, arrives at (attains) a 
new view of the world, The points in Locke's 
doctrines which invited further advance were 
the following Locke proclaims that our 
knowledge extends no further than our ideas, 
and that truth consists in the agreement of 
ideas among themselves, not in the agreciuent 
of ideas with things. But this principle had 
scarcely been announced before it was violat 
ed. In spite of his limitation of knowledge 
to ideas, Loaiee maintains that we know if not 
the inner constitution, vet) the qualities and 
powers of things without us, and have a sensi 
tive certainty of their existence \guinst 
this, it isto be said that there are no primary 
qualities, that is, qualities which exist without 
as well as within us Extension, motion, 
solidity, which are cited as such, are just as 
purely subjective states in us as color, heat, 
and sweetness. Impenetrability is nothing 
more than the feeling of resistance—an idea 
therefore, which seff-evidently can be nowhere 
else than in the mind expenencing it. Exten 
sion, size, distance, and motion are not even 
sensations, but relations which we in thinking 
add to the sense-qualities (secondary qualities), 
and which we are not able to represent apart 
from them: their relativity alone would forbid 
us to consider them objective. And material 
substances, the ‘support ‘of qualities invented 
by the philosophers, are not only unknown but 
entirely non-existent. Abstract matter [this 
is not very good English ‘Material sub 
stance” is Berkeley's expression] is a phrase 
without meaning, and individual things are 
collections of ideas in us, nothing more. If we 
take away all sense qualities from a thing, ab- 
solutely nothing remains. Our ideas are not 
merely the only objects of Knowledge, but also 
the only existing things—nothing exists except 
minds and theirideas. Spirits alone are active 
beings, they only are indivisible substances 
and have real existence, while the being of 
bodies (as dependent, inert, variable beings, 
w hic harein a constant process of becoming 

‘forever changing,” ‘in a perpetual flux,’ 
are Berkeley's expressions. ‘Siris,’ §§ 344 et 
seqq.}) consists alone in their appearance to 
spirits and their being perceived by them. In- 
cogitative, hence passive, beings are neither 
substances nor capable of producing ideas in 
us. Those ideas which we do not ourselves 
produce are the effects of a spirit that is 
mightier than we. 

‘With this a second inconsistency was re- 
moved which had been overlooked by Locke, 
who had ascribed active power to spirits alone 
and denied it to matter, but at the same time 
had made the former affected by the latter. If 
external sense is to mean the capacity for 
having ideas occasioned by the action of ex- 
ternal material things, then there is no ex- 
ternal sense. 

‘A third point wherein Locke had not gone 
far enough for his successor concerned the fa- 
vorite English doctrine of nominalism. Locke, 
with his predecessors, had maintained that all 
reality is individual, and that universals exist 
only in the abstracting understanding. From 
this point Berkeley advances a step further 

-the last, indeed, which was possible in this di- 
rection—by bringing into question the possi- 





bility even of abstract ideas. As all beings 


are particular things, so all ideas are particu- 
lar ideas.” 


The above two presentations of Berkeley are 
as alike as two peas or as two synoptical gos- 
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pels, and illustrate what advantages and disad- 
vantages the Germans derive from thinking 
gregariously. 

The following is about one-fifth of what Bas- 
com has to say about Berkeley, and we select 
the passage in which he has the most to say 
about methods of reasoning: 


‘* Bishop Berkeley stands quite by himself. 
Idealism has played a very secondary part in 
English philosophy. The idealism of Berkeley 
did not arise trom magnifying mental pro- 
cesses, and displacing with them the physical 
yhenomena disclosed in the senses, but sprang 
rom the dualism of Descartes and from the 
weakness involved in empiricism itself. Em 
piricism becomes uncertain in its affirmation 
of ‘any exterior reference of sensations. The 
mind is so robbed of its native powers as to be 
able to make no primitive assertion with cer- 
tainty. Sensations, as a phenomena, 
overmaster the mind and hold it in subjection 
to themselves. Mill gave this tendency full 
expression in regarding matter as only the 
possibility of sensations. The correct and firm 
reference of our ideas became impossible. 
Berkeley, much impressed by the empiricism 
of Locke, and escaping the fracture in the uni- 
verse involved in the system of Descartes, af- 
firmed the true origin of sensations is the di- 
vine mind.” 


The following is about a third of Mr. Burt’s 
account * 


‘To the query ‘whether a man born blind 
and then made to see would at first give the 
name distance to any idea (object of conscious- 
ness) intromitted by sight,’ Berkeley’s answer 
is that he would ‘ take distance that he had per- 
ceived by touch to be something existing 
without his mind, but would certamly think 
nothing seen was without his mind.’ He 
would come to perceive distance by sight, only 
as he learned to interpret visual impressions 
by impressions of touch and bodily move- 
ment. By experience he would become able to 
‘perceive’ distance at once by sight; every 
visual impression would instantaneously re- 
ceive an interpretation in the language of 
touch and movement. But, this being the 
case, all vision would, in a very important 
sense, be prevision; visual perceptions are, un- 
consciously to ourselves, created for us before- 
hand by experience; and every idea or object 
of (visual) consciousness would ec 
subject of consciousness or mind. What is 
true of vision is true of all forms of sensible 
experience. Why the sensations of one sense 
thus receive interpretation in the language of 
another, and why certain impressions of dif- 
ferent senses are uniformly conjoined to con- 
stitute the idea of a fixed object, we do not 
know, any more than we know why words in 
English, Greek, or any other language have 
the significations they have for us. Certain it 
is that we find in experience ideas or objects 
existing in regular coexistence and succession, 
or in an order—which order we know, from 
the manner in which we get these ideas, and 
from the fact that they form an order, to be 
inseparable from mind. Such being the case, 
the traditional notions of matter, substance, 
and the like which suppose a real existence 
apart from mind, are ‘empty metaphysical 
abstractions,’ a ‘ dust raised by metaphysicians 
that prevents their seeing clearly.’ The notion 
of matter is self-contradictory; ‘matter is 
something that is not, and yet at the same 
time is tor consciousness,’ since we cannot 
attach any meaning to the term ‘matter’ 
without giving matter an existence for the 
mind, or ‘bringing it within the mind.’ The 
very being of all objects for us consists in the 
‘being perceived and known.’ What does not 
exist in my mind or that of some other mind 
or spirit, finite or infinite, cannot have exist- 
ence. The self-contradiction inherent in the 
notion of matter [misprinted, water] does not 
appertain to that of spiritual substance. The 
words J and you have certain intelligible 
meanings which warrant our speaking of 
spiritual beings, though they be not exactly 
phenomenal,” 


This is perhaps not quite so forcible a pre- 
sentation of Berkeley as the Germans give; 
but it is thought out by the author for himself, 
and presents the subject in the fresh light of a 
new morning. 
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WALKER’S CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
AMERICA. 


A History of the Congregational Churches 
in the United States. By Williston Walker, 
Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
{The American Church History Series.) 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. 
184. 

Pror, WALKER has done his work in a manner 
that deserves the warmest praise. With a 
large subject and a small canvas, he has ma- 
naged his composition and distributed his 
light and shade in a way that shows something 
artistic in his quality. The result is a most 
happy one, whether attained by lively intui- 
tion, or, as is more likely, by the carefullest 
deliberation. He has best economized his 
space by abstaining from all personal contro- 
versy. Here and there we are sure. that he 
has in mind Mr. Douglas Campbell or some 
other author with whom he cannot quite agree, 
but be calls no names and very seldom falls 
into the controversial tone. Even where he is 
dealing with others’ controversies—and from 
the nature of the case he is doing this for the best 
part of the way—he holds the balances so evenly 
that we are not always able to make out to 
which side his own sympathies incline. He 
seems to write of ‘‘ the New England theology” 
of Jonathan Edwards and the later Edwards- 
ians with admiration and approval, but he 
notes the various stages of its decline without 
painful emotion, and its decease without any 
beating of the breast. In such Jatér contro- 
versies as those of the Andover heresy and the 
missionary theology of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, the treatment is extremely brief—a 
mere outline of the facts. But the inference 
is unmistakable that Prof. Walker’s sympa- 
thies are with the party of progress. If they 
are not, he is a man of singular self-restraint. 
Of course a method so impartial has its pecu- 
liar disadvantages. It does not convey the 
spirit of this, that, and the other stage of the 
long history, at which amenities were inter- 
changed by the contending parties as hot as 
bullets from the rifle’s bore. One going to 
these pages for a just impression of the ‘‘ Tay- 
lor and Tyler Controversy,” for example, 
would get little notion from their colorless 
phrases of ‘‘the deep damnation” that was 
dealt out on either side. 

Prof. Walker introduces the American part 
of his history with two valuable chapters, 
‘“‘The Beginnings of Congregationalism ” ‘and 
“Early English Congregationalism.” In the 
former there is much emphasis, as there should 
be, on the Swiss and German Anabaptists. The 
bad name which they have had in Protestant 
histories, and especially in apologies for Luther’s 
treatment of ‘‘the fanatics of Miinster,” does 
not prevent the critical historian from seeing 
how many seeds of social and religious good 
which have since come to light were buried in 
their chaff. The connection between English 
Congregationalism and the Continental Ana- 
baptists cannot clearly be made out. They 
had much in common and much in difference, 
but that which was most central to either was 
the idea that a Christian church was made up 
exclusively of persons who had ‘‘ experienced 
religion.” That the magistrate has no right 
to interfere with the church (Roger Williams’s 
doctrine of ‘soul liberty”), was an Anabaptist 
doctrine long before his time—a fact to which 
Mr. Oscar Straus’s anxiety for Williams's ori- 
ginality has made him strangely indifferent. 
Not less so were the English Congregationalists 
of the Barrowe sort, but the Brownist separat- 
ists held distinctly to the Anabaptist opinion. 








Hence, in part, the better treatment which 
Williams received at Plymouth, though Prof. 
Walker contends that Robinson and his Pil- 
grim band were less rigidly separatist than the 
Brownists, and made concessions to the civil 
power which they would not. The English 
Congregationalists also rejected the doctrine 
of adult baptism which gave a name to the An- 
abaptists, and their forswearing of oaths, civil 
office, and the use of arms. Prof. Walker finds 
it easier than Tolstoi and many sounder scholars 
to set aside the Anabaptist Scripturalism here 
as ‘“‘uncritical literalism.” Lf with so much 
difference there was a genetic relation between 
the Continental Anabaptists and the English 
Congregationalists, how did it come about? 
Evidently through the Dutch that swarmed 
into the eastern ports of England and the ad- 
jacent towns. 

As between the English Congregationalists 
Browne and Barrowe, Prof. Walker’s sym- 
pathy evidently inclines to the former, though 
not because of a career which ended in the Es- 
tablished Church, while Barrowe’s ended at the 
stake. Prof. Walker is happy to distinguish 
the free association of American Congrega- 
tionalist churches from English independency, 
and he finds in Browne the germ of the Ameri- 
can system. He also finds in him the prophecy 
of that democratic church government to 
which American Congregationalism finally at- 
tained, after wandering through all its early 
history in the semi-Presbyterian ways of Bar- 
rowe, who made church government wholly a 
matter of church officers. 

The history of the Pilgrims is written, per- 
haps, more expansively than our needs re- 
quired, but it can never fail to interest the 
common heart. Much is made of the influence 
of the Plymouth Colony on the settlements at 
Salem and Boston in shaping their church 
polity. It was evidently very great. History 
has few transformation scenes more sudden 
than that which converted thousands of Church 
of England Puritans into New England Con- 
gregationalists, as if their affection for the 
“dear Church of England” had been washed 
overboard on their way across the sea. Prof. 
Walker may not overrate the Plymouth influ- 
ence, but, as Becky Sharp ‘‘must be her own 
mamma,” so was it with the young colonies. 
They had to shift for themselves. They had to 
fashion a polity suitable to their novel circum- 
stances ina new world. From these sober pages 
onelearns how much rhetoric there has been in 
the talk and writing about the New England 
theocracy. The relation of Church and State 
was simply a survival of the English system, to 
which the Presbyterians of the Long Parlia- 
ment held in as good faith as Laud and his 
bishops. The identification of Church and 
State in New England was, however, never so 
complete as has been commonly supposed. 
State and Church had their separate organiza- 
tions, and there were bounds which the State 
might not pass. That the early State was 
ofticered and manned entirely by church- 
members made the approximation to a practi- 
eal identity much nearer than it would oth- 
erwise have been.. 

Prof. Walker's fifth chapter, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Fellowship,” handles the affairs of 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, and 
characterizes ‘‘The First Synod” and the 
‘* Cambridge Platform” which followed in the 
wake of the religious troubles brought upon 
the community by Williams and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. The handling is apologetic, but with- 
out violence to the offenders. Williams’s pro- 
portions are far less heroic than in Mr. Straus’s 
memoir, and the illiberality of his excommu- 
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nication of all but extreme separatists from 
the Christian church has certainly no beauty 
that we should desire it. Though Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s doctrines threatened the social safety 
far more than Williams's, Prof. Walker treats 
her much the more tenderly, either because 
she was a woman or because of her unhappy 
fate. The early synods were inspired by the 
necessity of codperation for the general safety 
of the State and Church. Weareclearly shown 
that the New England Congregationalists 
broke with the Anglicans and Presbyterians 
only on grounds of polity and worship. With 
their doctrine they had no quarrel. The Cam- 
bridge Synod adopted the Westminster Con- 
fession in its entirety, and the controversies 
of the seventeenth century, almost without 
exception, were concerned with questions of 
church polity rather than with doctrinal 
points. The most important of these contro- 
versies was that relating to the celebrated 
Half-Way Covenant. Here was a clear de- 
parture from the Anabaptist-Congregational- 
ist ideal of the church as a body of experienced 
Christians. Prof. Walker is firm in his opinion 
that the political inspiration and importance 
of the Covenant have been much overrated. 
It is interesting that its most eager advocate 
in its most aggravated form was the Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard of Northampton, the ma- 
ternal grandfather of Jonathan Edwards, and 
that Edwards (his successor in the *North- 
ampton pulpit) was its most inflexible oppo- 
nent, and for his opposition was broken by his 
people as on a wheel, and packed off into 
the Berkshire wilderness to convert the In- 
dians and define the freedom of the will. 
Nevertheless, the stone which the Northamp- 
ton parish rejected became the head of the 
corner in due time; the church became again 
a body of experienced Christians pledged to 
the exclusion of all others. Prof. Walker sig- 
nifies his approval, but it would be interesting 
to know to what extent the rule is an eccle- 
siastical fiction of the modern churches. 

The general reader will find Prof. Walker's 
seventh chapter far more interesting than any 
other in his book, So will every reader not al- 
ready well informed concerning the details 
which it presents of ‘‘Early Theories and 
> The variation of the usages from the 
theories as time went on is instructive. In 
seventeen chapters the Cambridge Platform 
set forth the scheme of a true polity, giving 
New Testament chapter and verse for every 
particular. The scheme included pastors and 
teachers, elders and deacons and ‘* widows” as 
ofticers of the church. But here again neces- 
sity ruled, and the teachers, elders, and 
‘“ widows” fell into disuse. The ‘ teachers” 
used to read the Scriptures and expound them 
verse by verse. Other reading was called 
‘“‘dumb reading,” and was long discounte- 
nanced as smacking of ritualism, so that a 
Scripture reading formed no part of the Sun- 
day services. The official absence of the minis- 
ter from weddings and funerals is a very inte- 
resting trait. The first marriage by a Massa- 
chusetts clergyman was in 1686; the first 
prayer at a funeral in 1685, The reason for 
these things will readily occur: clerical mar- 
riage suggested the Roman sacrament of mar- 
riage, and prayers at a funeral the Roman 
prayers for the dead. The relations of Church 
and State furnish some of the most readable 
passages. The position of the Congregation- 
alists as the established church often worked 
to their disadvantage. It was easier for any 
other body of sectaries to form a new church 
than for a body of Congregationalists dissatis- 
fied with the parent organization 
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If the seventeenth-century controversies 
were those of ecclesiastical polity, those of the 
eighteenth were preéminently those of theo 
logical difference. Prof. Walker's persongl 
interest in them is very great, and yet no part 
of his book is likely to be read with so little at- 
tention. The Great Awakening is treated as a 
reaction from the spiritual deadness of the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, but it was 
followed by a no less moribund condition. 
From 1744 to 1748 Jonathan Edwards did not 
add a member to his church. His reaction 
from the violences of Whitefield gets but a 
scanty phrase of recognition. It is a question 
with Prof. Walker whether Whitefield did not 
mar more than he mended. The Arminian 
development was distinctly a reaction from his 
Calvinism, It was an Arminianism strange- 
ly in contrast with the Arminianism of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, as little emotional as 
that was extravagantly so. The Unitarian 
separation is treated with the utmost geniali- 
ty, as a reaction from an evangelical revival 
early in the present century—an inversion of 
the common understanding. Probably there 
was a double operation. The views of Ed- 
wards and his suecessors are set forth with 
as much fulness as the author's space allows. 
Prof. Walker finds the strength of Edwards in 
his insistence on responsibility; but as Edwards 
taught that man could uot be willing, however 
able, to do right without special divine inter 
ference, it is hard to see where the responsi 
bility came in. The remarkable thing in our 
own time about all the bair-splitting of the 
Edwardsians is, not that this or that opinion is 
discarded, but that only the historical student 
has any thought af all 

“about the war 
And what they killed each other for.” 

The tenth and eleventh chapters are very 
rich in the details of a great denominational 
expansion, the methods of missionary enter 
prise, and a more perfect fusion of the different 
parts of the denomination into a compact and 
energetic unity, eager, earnest, and aggres- 
sive. Somewhat too trippingly for perfect 
candor, we are hurried over the heretical de 
velopments and tendencies of recent years. 
We are nowhere invited to imagine what a 
general bolocaust there would be if heresy 
were still measured by the Cambridge Plat- 
form and the old punishments were still meted 
out. But the most serious omission is that of 
any mention, except the barest and most casu- 
al, of that scientitic understanding of the 
Bible which is now the common property of 
all good scholars, without distinction of sect. 
and which, if it does not more seriously affect 
the traditional doctrines of the Congregational 
body, relieves them entirely of their dogmatic 
character, and makes them merely matters of 
opinion, as they were in their original estate 


JUNIUS AGAIN 


Junius Revealed. By bis surviving grandson, 
H. R. Francis. Longmans, Green & Co 
IN4. Pp. vii, &2 

THE title of this work can hardly be otherwise 

than disappointing. It leads one to expect 

some distinct avowal of the authorship of Ju 
nius by Francis, preserved through all these 
years by his family, and now brought to light 
by his grandson. ‘* Revelation” means nothing 
short of this. The book contains no such avowal 

A large part of it is taken up with an emphatic 

and detailed statement of opinion by Mr. Fran 

cis—now, of course, a man advanced in years 
that his grandfather was really the author of 
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Junius: and this is illustrated by recounting va 
rious idiosynerasies and anecdotes retained by 
family tradition. Much of this matter may be 
found in almost the same language in Parkes 
and Merivale’s Life of Sir Philip Francis, t 
which work, indeed, the present purports to be 
only a supplement. Of course, the value of all 
such opinions is merely corroborative: it m 





be nullified at any moment by an auth 
disclosure of the real identity of Junius. But 
that real disclosure never comes, and, after 
all the attacks on the citadel and all the 1 


pulses, it seems as if it was still impenetralh 


and as if Junius’s famous motta, “Stat nom 
nis umbra,” told the stery But though, strict 
ly speaking, Mr. Francis does not give tl 


revelation which his title indicates, he does 
offer us a chain composed of very remarkab! 
though slender links, from which it ts hard to 
avoid the conclusion that Francis and Junius 
are inseparably one. To exhibit this chain 
concisely is the design of this review, thoug! 
for its thorough examination the book ttsel! 
must be consulted 

In the vear 1771, Philip Francis amd "| 
kinsman, Richard Tilghman, being at Bath, a 
certain Miss Giles receives PERO V rns y ‘ 
copy of verses, enclosed in an enve i* } 
which was a complimentary dedication that 
gave every indication of a feigned hand, and 
at first sight a different one from the contents 
The publication of Taylor's * Junius ldentitiet 


having lent a good deal of interest to the hand 


writing of Philip Francis and eo priva 
notes” of Junius, Miss Giles, wi as Mrs 
King, had preserved verses and envelop» 
ceived the idea that the latter was in t 


* Junius” hand, and had some facsimiles taker 
of it One of these, coming t 
Mr. Francis, was shown by him without rm 
mark to Mr. Woodfall, the sen of Junin. 
publisher, who instantly recognied it, with an 
oath, as in the handwriting of Junius. It was 
then supposed, by the granddaughter of Mrs 
King, who had preserved the verses, that they 
were in the ordinary handwriting of Francis. 
which they much resembled 

When Mr. Edward Twistleton submitted the 
various “Junius” MSS. to two experts in pen 
mansbip, whose labors ultimately appeared in a 
magnificent velume, showing how marvellous 
ly the feigned hand of Junius grew out of the 
ordinary hand of Francis, there was submitted 
with them the two Rath documents, verses and 
envelope, and they unhesitatingly pronounced 
the former to be in the handwriting of Junius 
but the latter not in that of Francis, but of 
his intimate friend and kinsman Tilghman, 
who had contrived to give bis writing sore 
what the air of Sir Philip's. This identifica 
tion brought Junius, the verses, and Sir Philip 
so near to each other as to add very strongly 
to the foree of Mr. Twistleton’s case, that the 
identity of the two was demonstrable on chiro 
graphic grounds, 

But all this time Mr. Francis or his sistet 
had had in their possession another MS. which 
he regards as the missing link. In 1852, some 
time after the recognition by Woodfall, Mr 
Francis, being on a visit to Lady Francis, the 
widow of his distinguished grandfather, re 
ceived from her some pieces of verse W hich Sir 
Philip, during their courtship, had given hei 
as bis own compositions. One of them, written 
at full length in Sir Philip's own undoubted 
hand, to which Tilghman’s copy of the Bath 
verses bore some likeness, was only another 
copy of those very Bath verses, sent years be 
fore, under Junius’s feigned envelope, to Miss 
Giles. It seems hard, if one wished, to get 
away from the connection of these facts. The 
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same copy of verses is sent, at dates more than 
thirty years apart, to two ladies. In the first 
case, it is in a writing strongly resembling 
Francis’s own, and recognized by experts as 
that of Francis’s most intimate friend. It is 
enclosed in an envelope, recognized not only by 
experts, but by the son of Junius’s chief cor- 
respondent, to be in the handwriting of Junius. 
In the second case, the verses are given by Sir 
Philip Francis in his own hand, and as his own 
composition, to his second wife. 

The documents were placed by Mr. Francis 
in the hands of Mr. Parkes for his Life of 
Francis, but, as is well known, that work 
was never finished by him; in particular, he 
never wrote the chapter on the identity with 
Junius, and Mr. Merivale, who finished it, did 
not go into the depths of the question. Still, 
Mr. Francis was naturally surprised to find no 
use made of the papers, which were returned 
to the family. Mr. Twistleton’s great work 
has rendéred them almost abortive, yet it is 
well that they are now published in facsimile, 
as a most significant contribution to a subject 
which, obsolescent as it seems, is hardly obso- 
lete. 

It has been said that the matter added by 
Mr. Francis to his documentary evidence is 
but little of it new, and not too well arranged. 
There is one singular mistake where he speaks 
of Junius as obviously learned in the law. 
Lord Campbell had already pointed out that 
this was not the case; Junius makes more than 
one serious slip in his attempts at legal argu- 
ment. But Mr. Francis points out one inte- 
resting fact, namely, that Edmund Burke was 
in the habit of receiving frequent and rather 
imperious suggestions from Francis as to his 
English style; and that possibly resemblances 
which have been detected in Junius to Burke 
really tell the other way—that Burke had con- 
tracted some of Francis’s mannerisms. 

It seems difficult to understand now the es- 
timate placed by Junius’s contemporaries on 
his writings. That they were for his day ex- 
ceedingly bold, and must have convulsed Eng- 
land by their audacity at the time when 
Wilkes was literally hunted to death—it was 
not his persecutor’s fault that he survived— 
for what seems to us the very harmless ‘‘ Num- 
ber 45,” may well be believed. But that their 
literary and political force should be consider- 
ed equal to their asperity, so that men serious- 
ly canvassed the possible authorship of Ed- 
mund Burke, is incredible to a modern reader. 
Each writer poured out his most vitriolic 
wrath on the Duke of Bedford, The assault 
of Burke on the grandson is not one of his 
most attractive compositions, either in temper 
or in style, and shows that personal sorrow 
and political anxiety had had a sad effect on 
the aged philosopher. But in comparison with 
Junius’s attack on the grandfather it is 
dignified and noble. The letter of Junius is 
malignity, pure and simple—just the thing, 
when exhibited in India, to have made an ave- 
rage Hindu erect a temple to the author, asa 
fiend to be propitiated. It may be that Eng- 
lish prose has on the whole degenerated; but 
the present generation can perfectly well dis- 
pense with the pen of Junius, particularly if 
inspired by the temper of Philip Francis. 








Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civiliza- 
tion. By Terrien de Lacouperie. London: 
Asher & Co. 1894. 

Dr. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE, to whose Orien- 

tal studies and researches we have before call- 

ed attention, now gives the results of these 
in accessible form. Roughly grouping the 








scholars who have made Chinese learning their 
specialty, we may say that there are three 
schools. Dr. James Legge, Max Miiller, Her- 
bert Giles, etc., believe that Chinese culture, 
literature, and script are wholly indigenous, 
and they accept, in the main, the Chinese tra- 
ditions. At the other extreme is a group of 
destructive critics who ridicule the pretensions 
of China to extreme antiquity. The late W. 
F. Mayers, in his peerless ‘Chinese Reader’s 
Manual,’ begins the historical period 781-719 
B. C.; others going so far as to declare Confucius 
a mythical personage. Between these two sets 
of extremists stands Dr. Terrien de Lacou- 
perie, who in 1880, after twelve years of labor, 
propounded in a lecture and pamphlet the 
wholly new theory of the derivation of Chi- 
nese script and rudiments of civilization from 
Western or Mesopotamian sources forty cen- 
turies ago. <A synopsis of this theory was 
given in the Nation soon after the publication 
of that pamphlet. Since that time, in eight or 
nine separate works and more than one hun- 
dred and twenty papers in learned periodicals, 
linguistic, numismatic, and archeological, this 
scholar has steadily reinforced his thesis. 
Studying on an independent basis, other scho- 
lars, Edkins, Ball, Douglas, and less-known 
workers in the same field, have accepted sub- 
stantially the same views. 

Briefly stated, the theory is this: Four dis- 
tinct civilizations appear in ancient history— 
Egyptian, Chaldwan, Hittite, and Chinese. 
The last appears in a curious state of relative 
completeness among Mongoloid races renowned 
for their ultra-conservative and non-progress- 
ive character. Sifting all fabulous accounts, 
we find as a residue a few indisputable evi- 
dences showing a small number of families ar- 
riving in the northwestern part of the present 
China. The fact that these immigrants were 
in possession of a comparatively advanced 
civilization explains the enthusiasm of after 
ages for these men, and the deep impression 
left to the present day in the mental habits of 
the whole people. In the early souvenirs of 
the Chinese, traces or traditions of savage be- 
ginnings, of slow developments of civilization, 
of pictorial rudiments of writing, of successive 
progresses of knowledge by self-growth, do not 
exist, though these are sufficiently plentiful in 
the writings of late fabulists and embroiderers 
of the early legends. The most ancient docu- 
ments of China imply a “‘ curious state of rela- 
tive completeness.’’ Everything in Chinese 
antiquity and traditions pointing to a Western 
origin accounts fully for the feelings and be- 
liefs about those early introducers of the civi- 
lization of China, who came to the aborigines 
with their faces set to the rising sun. 

By assembling all clues, arguments, and illus- 
trations found by himself or gathered from 
the writings of a host of scholars, native and 
foreign, Terrien de Lacouperie marshals a for- 
midable body of proof which can no longer 
be answered by mere elevation of the nose, 
or by summoning the opposing authority of 
names. His portly book is made up largely of 
pages, in their original typographical form, 
from the Babylonian and Oriental Record ; 
but the text is clear and the notes are abundant, 
while fresh chapters and new matter make a 
total and a unity for which the scholar and in- 
terested reader will be grateful. ‘The conclu- 
sion of the present work is that some 370 items 
of civilization have been introduced in China 
from Anterior Asia and also Western India 
during the twenty-five centuries covered by 
the investigations it contains or summarizes.” 
In a paragraph on page 396, the author at- 
tempts to credit to each immigration, country, 








or civilization the number of elements intro- 
duced from without for the benefit of the Chi- 
nese, ‘* All these elements of Western culture, 
with a limited contribution of the pre-Chinese 
form, with the[ir] own adaptation, progress, 
and evolution of China, the real bases of Chi- 
nese civilization.” 

The book has a full index and a table of 
errata. We are glad to see announced by the 
author a ‘History of the Civilization of the 
Chinese.’ 





Health at School. By Clement Dukes, M.D., 


ete., Physician to Rugby School. Third ed. 
Illustrated. London: Rivington, Percival 
& Co. 


THE interior economy of the microcosms known 
as the great public schools of England is inci- 
dentally exposed very clearly in this volume. 
Book learning, as we all know very well, 
should be secondary to education at any school. 
The laws of attention, the ‘‘stretching toward” 
this and that, that mark a school and that 
draw the pupils this way or that way towards 
certain standards, are seen in the finished work. 
Dr. Dukes’s exposition of the principles that 
underlie the various forms of health necessa- 
rily shows what is and what is not done in 
those great establishments the conditions of 
whose daily life it usesas illustrations. To the 
average American, many of those conditions 
are novel, and we may hope some of them will 
always remain foreign. It is inconceivable, 
with our standards, that thirsty boys at school 
should have unrestricted access to a barrel of 
beer kept for that purpose (even though this 
may be an exception, not the rule), whatever 
form of alcoholic drink ‘‘beer” may mean (p. 
145); that an evening meal with beer should be 
in vogue at some of the highest-class public 
schools (p. 165); or that a school official should 
have occasion to say, ‘‘Beer I believe to be 
unnecessary for boys,” although ‘beer is usu- 
ally provided for boys at school” (p. 178). So 
with the system of prepostors, and that of 
fagging, which, as now existing, the author 
looks upon as wholesome; but he admits that 
when the fag is employed at meal-times, as in 
toasting at breakfast, and thus is prevented 
from obtaining his own breakfast or is obliged 
to bolt it for want of time, it is simply in- 
tolerable. That is a reasonable opinion. May 
one not suspect that the British worship of 
strength, as not only the emblem but the mo- 
tive of authority, has one of its bases in the 
bullying which, Dr. Dukes says, ‘‘of all kinds, 
is unhappily still exceedingly rife in all 
schools ” ? 

These blemishes do not really concern us. 
The book is filled with wise information on 
every conceivable feature of school life, and 
through it all runs a constant plea for the pre- 
servation of the moral purity that is so apt to 
suffer in the congregation of youth of either 
sex. Physical conditions have a great deal to 
do with moral health. The essential differ- 
ences between the schools of the two countries 
are great, but human necessities are the same, 
and the arguments for suitable clothing, for 
air-space, for sufficient sleep, for quietude of 
body and mind before retiring, for proper food 
and enough of it, for ventilation, for a reason- 
able temperature, for systematic physical train- 
ing of some sort whether by games or in drill, 
appeal to all sensible parents and instructors. 
In asking for these Dr. Dukes does not ask for 
abstractions; he clearly points out what is re- 
quired and how it is to be had. One very wise 
remark is: *‘ No growing boy should be stinted 
in sugar” (p. 170). Another that appears rea- 
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sonable is not so sound: ‘*‘ Warm woollen socks 
—never cotton—and dry boots are requisite for 
the preservation of health; for they keep the 
feet both warm and dry.” Not always; for 
there are feet and feet. The boy or man 
who perspires freely will presently soak his 
stockings with perspiration, and then will 
be going about with wet feet, not particu- 
larly hurtful while in motion, but very unplea- 
sant, to say the least; and as soon as he is at 
rest he has cold feet under the very worst 
condition. Small children must be carefully 
watched; big boys should use some judgment 
after instruction. The English standard for 
the temperature of the class-room, not below 
50° nor above 60° F., would not be comfort- 
able nor healthful in America, although it is 
a working rule there, and we know wherein 
the proof of the pudding lies. 

The suggestions for the physical care of the 
boys are numerous and judicious, and may be 
studied with advantage even by those who 
have large practical acquaintance with the 
subject. While it is not set forth as such, this 
is a valuable contribution to pedagogy, and 
well sustains its dedication, ‘‘To the memory 
of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, the benefactor of 
schools and scholars.” 


Durch Massailand zur Nilquelle: Reisen und 
Forschungen der Massai-Expedition des deut- 
schen Antisklaverei-Komite in den Jahren 
1891-93. Von Dr. Oscar Baumann. Mit Illus- 
trationen und einer Originalkarte. Berlin: 
TD. Reimer. 1894. Pop. xiv, 386. L. Svo. 

THE object of the expedition of which this 

sumptuous volume is the record was to explore 

the northern part of German East Africa. Its 
leader, and narrator as well, Dr. Oscar Bau- 
mann, an African traveller of considerable ex- 
perience, claims to have succeeded to the satis- 
faction of his employers, the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, though it is difficult to see how he has 
furthered the work of that organization. He 
gives, indeed, the impression of endeavoring 
to make the most of an expedition apparently 
very barren of important results. On the title- 
page he describes it as covering parts of three 
years, In fact, it started from the coast on 

January 15, 1892, and returned on February 

21, 1893. During these thirteen months he tra- 

velled twenty-four hundred miles, a far too 

rapid pace for thorough exploration; and 
though two-thirds of the country traversed 
was unknown territory, yet a large part of it 
proved to be an uninhabited waste. In the 
summary, printed in large type, of what 
the expedition accomplished, he calls attention 
to the discovery of ‘‘two large lakes.” These 
were simply collections of salt water in the de- 
sert, the one, according to the map, not quite 
forty miles long by five broad in the widest 
part, the other a little over twenty miles long, 
and both so shallow that it is not certain that 
they do not wholly disappear in dry seasons. 

The source of the Nile for whose discovery the 

author takes much credit to himself, was a lit- 

tle brook which he judged to be the head wa- 
ters of the Kagera or Alexandra Nile, though 
the actual head of the Nile system, which he 

did not see, was at least sixty miles farther 

south. 

This is of little moment, however, in com- 
parison with his treatment of hostile demon- 
strations by the natives. Under these circum- 
stances he was accustomed not to parley, but 
to tire immediately—-a system invariably suc- 
cessful in putting an end to hostilities for the 
time. This was done, not merely to secure the 
passage of bis expedition, but, in one instance 





at least, merely to satisfy his curiosity. At- 
tempting to land on a small island in Lake 
Victoria, on which pygmies were said to live, 
the natives warned him off. Ordering his men to 
fire, ‘‘some warriors fell, others were wound- 
ed, and the remainder fled hastilyaway.” For 
an hour or two he wandered around the island, 
repelling two more attacks with ‘*a murderous 
fire’; and then, apparently in utter indiffer- 
ence to the destruction he had wrought among 
his innocent fellow-beings, he returned to his 
camp musing on the beauty of a moonlight 
sailon the Nyanza! So far from deprecating 
the necessity of taking human life, Dr. Bau- 
mann seems almost to boast of it. In the clos- 
ing sentence of the summary already referred 
to he says: ‘‘ Numerous conflicts we have had 
to sustain; nevertheless with pride we can 
maintain that through our expedition Ger- 
man prestige [Ansehen] in Africa suffered no 
harm.’** 

With this our fault-finding is at an end, and 
we hasten to say that Dr. Baumann proved 
himself to be an admirable leader, took excel- 
lent care of his men, who became much 
attached to him, and often showed great kind 
ness to natives in distress. His account of his 
travels is as interesting as the monotonous 
character of much of the country through 
which he passed would permit. His route lay 
from Tanga, a coast town, not far from the 
British boundary, through the southern part 
of Masailand to the Victoria. He boasts, 
characteristically, of the rapidity and security 
of his march through this warlike people's 
country, as compared with the progress of 
previous travellers—a difference amply ex 
plained by the starving condition of the 
Masai, whose herds had been destroyed by cat 
tle-disease. They were willing to sell their 
children, and in some instances themselves, for 
food. After some explorations on the south 
eastern shore of the lake, he crossed to Tan 
ganyika, passing through Urundi, a district 
never before visited by a white man. Here he 
was greeted by the natives, who came out to 
meet him in great numbers, singing, dancing 


and waving branches of trees, like a host of 
bacchantes. Above the tumult sounded cries 


of ‘*Mwesi,” ‘‘ Ruler of Urundi,” ‘Great 
King,” ‘*‘ Weare slaves” —so his guide interpret 
ed the various cries. Men fought with each 
other to get near him as he passed, and * lite 
rally threw themselves und 

donkey ” which he rode. Herds of cattle and 


huge quantities of food and beer were 
to the camp, and even the huts were at times 
stripped of their contents for gifts to him 
After several days of this excitement, which 
unfortunately, and to Dr. Baumann’s unfeign- 
ed regret, did not pass without bloodshed, he 
learned its cause. 

“The Warundi were formerly ruled by a 
royal race which derived its origin from the 
moon (mwesi) and whose dynastic title was 
‘Mwesi.. The last Mwesi, Makisavo (the pale 
face) by name, bad longsince died, but accord 
ing to tradition still lived in the moon and was 
expected from the north, When now suddenly 
a white man from the north came into the 
land, they saw in him their eagerly desired 
ruler, the Mwesi Makisav 





It was in the country of this people that his 
Nile source Was situated, at aheight of about 
six thousand feet above the sea on the north- 
eastern slope of the range which forms the 


eastern shore of Tanganyika. The lake it- 


self, which belongs to the Congo system, is 
+ + +} . ican tant ran at 
1 { Ve Tililies distal iii TAnee at 
*Aas his opponents in these Shts were without excep 
tion armed only with spears and bows and arrows, it is 


hard to see any occasion for pride In his success, 
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this point, which seems to consist of grassy hills 


rather than of mountains, is called by the 
natives Missosiya Mwesi, * which, literally 
translated, means Moon Mountain Here 
their kings were buried and their spirits still 
wander. It should be said in regard te the 
statements in this extraordinary story, which 
We suspect is somewhat overdrawn, that the 
author was entirely dependent upon an inter 
preter of whose trustworthiness he probably 
had no means of judging. After this episode 
no specially noteworthy incident took place, 
as the return journey to the coast was mostly 
over familiar caravan routes 

The second part of the volume contains a de 
scription of the physical geography of the 
newly explored regions and an account of the 
different tribes encountered, their habits 
modes of life, dwellings, weapons, and house 
hold utensils. In the closing chapter Dr. Bau 


mann discusses the industrial value of the 








country. The outlook is rtainly not very 
promising The onl t at 
present is ivory, whi a} y ninist 
and will soon cease to be transported t x 
the German possessions, the s ee of supply 
being exhausted. Cur aut rr : } is aS 
Oue Means of preventing the extermination 
of the elephant the prohilution of k x 
the voung, and the coufisention of all small 
tusks brought to the coast \s there have 
been no discoveries as yet of mineral ores, ex 
cept iron, and there an uparatively few 
valuable trees, there remains nothing but 
agriculture But of arable land t is 
surplus,” the fertil egions rising like islands 
here and there out of the vast and almost 
worthless plains. The highlands, however 
‘ontain much good land which uld 
a population a thousandfold greater than now 
inhabits it. There can be no expectation of Eu- 
pean colonization, though white men might 
live in some of the higher regions. Dr. Bau 
mann advocates building a railway from Tan 
ga to Speke Gulf on La Victoria, a distance 
ft KAY s. Asthe road} iby tl x 
lish w be at least 10 es long and tl izh 
a much mo lifficult untry, he suggests 
that the two enterprises should be joined 
and one road only be built. An appendix 
tains a series of papers by different writers 
lescriptive, among other things, of the speci 
imens of the geology, the flora, mollusks, 
and insects collected. Dy. Baumann himself 


gives a few examples of tales in various lan 


guages, and a curious list of tl members of 
the expedition, their wages, and their fate 
The whole st was 80.000) marks The illus- 


trations are with few exceptions admirable 


th 


and well chosen, especially the reproductions 
of the photographs of the natives. There is a 
map, with two insets, the one ethnographical, 
the other geological, which is worthy of the 


highest praise 


The Roundaries of Music and Poetry. By 
W. A. Ambros. Englished by J. H. Cornell. 
New York: G. Schirmer 


Ir has been maintained that composing a mu- 
sical score is the most complicated and difficult 
of all kinds of mental creativeness. If we are 
to judge by the results so far attained, one 
might suppose also that musical a@sthetics is 
the most difficult branch of philosophy. Some 
of the most prominent metaphysicians, includ 
ing Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann 
wrestied with the subject without conquering 
it. Critics and teachers like Engel and Ebr 
lich have written treatises on musical asthetics 
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or histories of it, containing many instructive 
and entertaining details; Wagner and Schu- 
mann have thrown a bright light on certain 
problems; but a systematic, readable, and 
trustworthy treatise on musical sesthetics re- 
mains to be written. The only treatise that 
has attracted general attention is Hanslick’s 
‘On the Beautiful in Music,’ the very title of 
which shows what a shallow view the author 
takes of his subject; for we seek in music not 
only “the beautiful,” but the dramatic ex- 
pression of emotions which are often opposed 
to beauty. Yet this book, almost every con- 
clusion in which is erroneous, has reached its 
eighth German edition and has been translated 
into several other languages. Why? Simply 
because it is written in an entertaining, lucid 
style, the writer having evidently made up his 
mind as to what he was going to say before he 
took up bis pen. 

The same cannot be said of ‘The Boundaries 
of Music and Poetry,’ by Ambros, of which 
Mr. Cornell has made a tolerably clear and 
readabie translation. Were it not that the 
name of Ambros is well known in the province 
of musical history and literature, it would 
have been hardly worth while to translate this 
little treatise; for a more rambling, illogical, 
undigested, bewildering book has rarely been 
written, even by a German with symptoms of 
metaphysical mania, In the 187 pages of text 
there are no chapter headings, or apparent 
logical divisions, but the writer goes on and on 
in a chaotically rambling way which actually 
leads him in one place to perpetrate eleven full 
pages without a paragraph! It is extremely 
difficult to find out what he is driving at; in 
other words, the book gives the impression of 
being the work of a man who had some inte- 
resting things, more or less related, to say, 
who put them down at random, trusting to 
luck as to sequence, and who felt too lazy af- 
terwards to rewrite the whole thing and give 
it a literary shape. Altogether too many 
books are manufactured in this way, especially 
in Germany—books which make the reader do 
the work the author ought to have done, and 
which, instead of being works of literature, 
are mere literary quarries. 

Were the substance of Ambros’s book half as 
bad as its form, it would not have deserved a 
notice of more than six lines; but it contains 
some really admirable pages and suggestive 
details which make ita pity that the original 
publisher did not compel Ambros to rewrite 
his book before he put it into type. Had the 
author devoted another year to his task, had 
he taken Lessing as a model, he might have 
produced a book on the boundaries of music 
and poetry as suggestive as ‘ Laocoin’ is in re- 
gard to the boundaries and limitations of poet- 
ry and plastic art. 

Ambros’s theory is that there is no sharp 
and definite line of demarcation between poe- 
try and music, but that there is a border-land 
of considerable extent in which objects are 
veiled in a mysterious twilight. This he tells 
us on the last page, which would have been 
quite in place ina Japanese or Hebrew book. 
Had he been a logical writer, he would have 
placed it first, and then have proceeded to ex- 
plain that the border-land between these two 
arts naturally falls into several sections, name- 
ly, opera and lyric song (where music and poe- 
try go hand in hand), and programme music, 
which consists of three kinds: one represented 
by Schumann’s piano pieces, with poetic su- 
perscriptions added after the piece was writ- 
ten, and often an afterthought; another by 
Liszt's symphonic poems, in which a poetic 
subject (such as the “Ride of Mazeppa”) is 





deliberately chosen, and the music written to 
illustrate it in a general way: the third, by 
Berlioz’s dramatic symphonies (e. g., ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet”), in which a full programme is 
supplied, and the hearer is expected to dove- 
tail the music into the programme. After 
making such a division and clearly announc- 
ing it in chapter headings, Ambros might have 
gone forward in a lucid literary way, instead 
of jumbling all his remarks together at ran- 
dom. 

The author isa warm admirer of Wagner, 
and his book contains some eloquent tributes to 
the poetic beauties of his operas, especially of 
‘“Tannhiuser.” That Liszt’s symphonic poems 
are overlooked, is probably due to the fact 
that when this book was written those com- 
positions were not yet familiar in German 
concert halls (Germany being far behind Ame- 
rica in this respect). The omission is the more 
to be deplored because Liszt represents the 
phase of programme music which Ambros, 
like Wagner, approves, whereas both con- 
demn the Berlioz variety as an aberration. 
While Wagner’s pages on this topic are much 
more incisive than those of Ambros, the lat- 
ter, too, has some excellent remarks on that 
‘*strange medley of symphony, oratorio, and 
opera,” as he calls Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and pronounces it also ‘‘ an entirely 
natural consequence of the mistake contained 
in the principle of wishing to translate into 
music a poetic work with all its details.” 
Such music, he adds, a few pages later, by 
taking on a programme, acknowledges its in- 
sufficiency, exhibits a certificate of poverty, 
thereby confessing of its own accord ‘that it 
has passed beyond its natural boundaries.” 

Ambros, who takes an emotional interest in 
his art, has, of course, no sympathy with Han- 
slick’s absurd contention that music has a 
greater nervous and moral effect on savages 
than on cultivated persons. He sneers at this 
without refuting it, as he should have done by 
showing how music has affected many men of 
genius. His views in regard to the vexed ques- 
tion as to whether music can express or arouse 
definite feelings are contained in the following 
lines: ‘“*The point of contact common to 
poetry and music lies in the excitement of 
moods.” Music ‘‘wakens moods in the hearer, 
and, indeed, moods of very determinate color- 
ing.” A funeral march at a wedding would 
excite laughter, ‘a frivolous galop at a funeral 
would be a scandal. ‘‘ Now, the state of mind 
which the hearer receives from music he trans- 
fers back to it; he says, ‘It expresses this or 
that mood.’” To complete the argument, Am- 
bros agrees with Marx that in course of time 
music has become more and more definite in 
emotional expression. 

Perhaps the most striking pages in this book 
are those (83-85) in which Ambros shows how 
Waguer’s idea of a joint art-work of the fu- 
ture was anticipated by the Catholic Church, 
in whose cathedrals, adorned by plastic and 
pictorial arts, the poetic service, united with 
music and processions, has formed a combina- 
tion of the arts which Wagner simply trans- 
ferred to the stage. He might have added, 
that in ‘‘ Parsifal” at Bayreuth these extremes 
meet, and church and theatre become one in a 
temple of art. 





Eight Hours for Work. By John Rae. Mac- 
millan & Co. 18. 

WE lay this book down witha feeling of disap- 

pointment. The author’s previous work, ‘Con- 

temporary Socialism,’ was of a very meritori- 

ous character, and we supposed that the quali- 








ties he there displayed—accuracy in observa- 
tion and impartiality in criticism—would make 
his treatment of the burning question of the 
length of the labor-day scientifically valuable. 
We may add that a hasty glance through these 
pages aroused very agreeable feelings concern- 
ing the possibility of a general shortening of 
the hours of labor. There appeared to be, at 
first sight, an array of facts and figures sufli- 
cient to convince the most sceptical; and al- 
though somewhat surprised at the existence of 
such conclusive evidence, we were very glad to 
accept it. 

But upon a careful examination of the case 
for an eight-hours day, as here presented, we 
find that it breaks down completely; which, it 
may be observed, does not show that a case 
might not be made out if the evidence were 
properly brought forward. Instead of an im- 
partial critic, Mr. Rae is here an earnest advo- 
cate and even a prejudiced partisan. He magni- 
fies the instances where the eight-hourssystem 
has been introduced successfully, and mini- 
mizes those where it has failed. He quotes ap- 
preciatively the words of employers who favor 
the eight-hours day, and sneers at the opinions 
of those who oppose it. He ignores the effect 
of the trade unions’ policy of excluding work- 
men not of their number from opportunity to 
work at their trades, and seems to suppose that 
if the unions limit their working day to eight 
hours, this will tend to limit the hours of work 
for outside laborers, instead of tending in the 
opposite direction; and, what is most vexa- 
tious, he does not discriminate between direct 
evidence and ‘‘ hearsay.” He has undoubtedly 
collected a great deal of interesting matter, 
and has brought forward a number of instances, 
some of them very striking, where employers 
have found thata reduction of the working day 
to eight hours has been followed by an actual 
increase in production. But these facts are 
comparatively few in number, and for most of 
his proof Mr. Rae falls back upon opinion. 

As it is of great importance that the public 
should not be deceived concerning what is 
possible in the direction of shortening the 
hours of labor, it may be worth while to point 
out specifically some of Mr. Rae’s errors. He 
endeavors to show that the reduction of the 
working day in the textile industries to ten 
hours in 1847 caused an increased production, 
and he cites as proof the increase in the num- 
ber of mills between 1850 and 1855. We have 


‘no doubt that as much was produced in the 


shorter hours as had been previously, but it is 
obviously fallacious to ignore the effect of free 
trade upon the cotton and woollen industries. 
This cause is enough of itself to explain the in- 
creased production. Mr. Rae states that many 
manufacturers are satisfied that they would 
produce more with an eight-hours day than 
with a longer one, but choose not to change 
because other employers are of a different 
opinion. This is not a suflicient reason for 
foregoing profit. After referring to cases 
where shorter hours were followed by increas- 
ed product, Mr. Rae maintains that in the 
cases Where shorter hours have been followed 
by decreased product there must be ‘some- 
thing in the management of those mills which 
has prevented that natural effect from taking 
place.” This is merely begging the question, 
and there are many instances of it. Mr. Rae 
forgets that if he explains away all the cases 
where the eight-hours experiment has failed, 
and accepts without investigation those where 
it is alleged to have succeeded, other writers 
may reverse the process. It is not properly 
argument to say that if the London gas-stokers 
had not been disturbed jn their minds by the 
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dock strike, and had done their best, they 
would have produced as much in eight hours 
as in twelve. This case shows, by the way, 
what practical difficulties lie in the way of en- 
forcing the eight-hours day by legislation. It 
is the custom for these stokers to work an hour 
and rest an hour, so that an eight-hours day 
for them would mean only four hours’ labor, 
and they are opposed to any such limitation of 
their employment. 

It is evident that we cannot infer from the 
mere fact that as much is now produced with 
ten hours’ labor as was formerly produced with 
twelve, that as much would be produced in 
eight hours as in ten. Such a mode of reason- 
ing would quickly lead to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum; but Mr. Rae does not hesitate to rea 
son inthis way. He isso sure that he is right 
that no facts daunt him. He asserts that the 
working people of the continental countries 
are inferior to the English because the English 
have a shorter working-day; and when he is 
confronted with this country, where the hours 
are longer than in England, he unhesitatingly 
asserts that American workmen cannot be 
equal to those of England. In this connection 
he cites—Heaven save the mark!—the reports 
of the New York Labor Commissioner. He 
contends that as much would be produced with 
a universal eight-hours day as under the present 
system, but deplores the fact that the trade 
unionists favor the shorter day because they 
think that less would be produced and more 
workmen therefore be needed. If the trade- 
unionists should act upon this belief, Mr. Rae 
admits that it would ruin the English manu 
facturers, and he candidly refers to testimony 
given before the recent Labor Commission, 
showing that the belief is acted upon. He is 
also much perplexed by the coexistence in Vie 
toria of an eight-hours day and a multitude of 
unemployed laborers, ignoring the monopoly 
of employment which these unions have been 
able to secure. 

Altogether, Mr. Rae appears to us to have 
displayed a rather remarkable degree of in 
competence for such a labor as he has under- 
taken. His book will certainly convert no one 
who now believes the eight- hours day to be out 
side the field of legislation; and those who 
are undecided in their opinions will find little 
here to assist them in reaching a conclusion. 





A History of the Papacy During the Period 
of the Reformation. Vol. V. The German 
Revolt. 1517-1527. By M. Creighton, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1894. 

WHEN, about three years ago, Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, then professor of Ecclesiastical His 
tory at Cambridge, was made Bishop of Peter- 
borough, it was natural that he should have 
been given up as lost to the cause of historical 
learning. At that time his great work had 
reached its fourth volume, but had not yet 
touched the period usually brought to our 
minds by the word Reformation. The four 
volumes might well have stood as they were as 
a valuable introduction to any study of the 
Lutheran period. Dr. Creighton has, how 
ever, happily disappointed expectation by go 
ing straight on with his plan. There is an in- 
terval of seven years between the publication 
of this volume and of the preceding one, but 
there is no break whatever in the continuity 
of the narrative. 

The continuation of so considerable an un 
dertaking in the midst of the novel duties of 
the administration of a great bishopric could 
be possible only to a man of great diligence 





. 
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and of the most systematic methods of work. 
The combination of scholarly and administra- 
tive functions has never been wholly to the ad- 
vantage of the former. It must of necessity 
relegate scholarly work to fixed periods of 
short duration, and deprive it of that invalua- 
ble quality which comes from long and uninter- 
rupted absorption. If historical writing were 
wholly the collection and arrangement of ma- 
terial, the disadvantages of this method would 
not be so great. One can do a vast amount of 
needful compilation in the intervalsof executive 
work; but when it comes to presentation, then 
the qualities of comprehensiveness, of penetra 
tion with the subject, of proportion, and of 
comparison which make an historical work 
really great, have their turn. 

It has seemed to us from the first, and this 
impression is strengthened by the present vol 
ume, that herein lay the principal lack in Di 
Creighton’s work. There is abundant evidence 
of wide acquaintance with the original mate 
rial and of diligent reading in modern author: 
No one would be likely seriously to question 
the author's soundness, in the main, as to the 
Yet, after 
reading, one has the feeling that it does not 


general views of the papal policy 


satisfy. There is a drynessin the presentation 
which suggests pigeou-holes. One can some 
times mark how whole chapters have been 
blocked out betorehand by headings and then 
filed in, as it were by the day At such 
points one cannot avoid the feeling of overful 
ness Which comes from reading an encyclo 
peedia. 

It is perhaps a necessary feature of this 
kind of composition that so much prominence 
should be given to individual names. It seems 
almost impossible for the author to pass over 
even atolerably obscure person without giving 
a little biography of him—a habit which adds 
to the scrappy effect of the whole. On the 
other hand, we must approve from every 
point of view the practice of introducing ex 
tended discussions of leading documents, such 
as [Luther's Theses, his great early pam 
phlets, the papal bulls, and the replies of Ger- 
man assemblies. 

It is hard to compare any one with Ranke, 
and yet such comparison is challenged by every 
one who writes upon the history of the Refor 
mation. Ranke’s marvellous gift was to em- 
body the results of vast research into a parra 
tive which reads like one swiftly written es 
say, but leaves no manner of doubt as to its 
foundations. In spite of a skilful use of con- 
necting phrases at the beginning of his para 
graphs, Creighton’s narrative seldom gives 
one this effect of completeness. His generali 
zations seem often commonplace and not well 
founded. For example, it comes very easy to 
say, in comparing the candidature of Francis 
I. with that of Charles V., ‘* Charles came of a 
German stock and knew German ways.” If 
German stock was what the electors wished, 
there were plenty of princes better qualified 


‘ 


than Charles; and it is clear that Charles's al 


most total ignorance of **German wavs” was 
one of the chief obstacles to bis success in 
lealing with the Protestant vement fron 


H Wwever mile we may regret that the au 
thor has not chosen t te self to let 
ters, and has thus put the highest excellence 
beyond his reach, still we must confess that he 


has given us a book which everv student of the 


period must use. He has succeeded beyond 

most writers in keeping one side of the im 
~  t ie 

the pape always in tl foreground r 


tepiptation to Wabuer Was Je rbaps greater la 





e —- ~-~ 
we dé 


the present volume than in any previous one, 
but it has been well resisted. The result will 
be that this book must always remain a very 
useful supplement to all those other histories 
of the Reformation in which the papacy ay 
pears only as @ side issue 

An appendix of seventy closely printed 
pages gives very interesting selections from 
original documents, in illustration of many 


points discussed in the text 


Literary Asseciations of th shi 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Honorary Ca 
non of Carlyle 2 vols lL Cumberland 
Keswick, and Sonthev's Country Lt. West 
morland, Windermere, and the Haunts of 
Wordsworth, Macmillan A Co. INA 
CANON RAWNSLEY bas lived for fifteen vears 


in the Lake District, and has kept bis eves 


open: he has revised? Jemkinsoms * le totl 
English Lakes’. be is at bome im the lives and 
works of the Lake poets. be bas 1 s\sten 
eritictinm to set up amd ot rhe i™ t 
preach, be feels a healthy erest sk 
particularly in sucl f tt as < 
credit to bis part of tt mntry 
tempered and mot exactingly brillia Wirt 
these qualification wi hoevervt ‘ow 
mut are considerable, Canon Haw nsley bas pre 
pared bis * Literary Associa . t Eng 
lish Lakes 

The authors plar { win . revadet 
from one part of the Lake Regton toa 
illustrating every point of leorest w 
abundance of biegrapby, reminisce: t 
juotation-—-what t this ‘ . ‘ 
nett lical, t? Y t < i 
bee les nfusing at times. The s paths 
4 jot traversed often 4 S necessary 
but the same persons appear aga aga 
Th ughiv familiar with t NG i, Car 
Rawnsley occasionally assumes e same " 
niliarity on the part of his aders; but w 
tl aid of t n s always intellizgibl 
His pact Ss uneven {« rm Ss times | 
dismisses us wit a ray i} graphical su 
mary: again he holds us toa long paragraph 





a trite. This is inseparable from his plan, 
but interferes with literary proportion Ye 


the author has had literary effect in mind 





He often pauses to ponder or to be eloquent 
he ts continually attempting to give the es 


sayist’s turn to his paragraphs: he bas an ey: 


toric isoceasionally tiresome. It may even 


worry the irascible into an impatient question 


whether they have here a guicdk ra lecturer 
before a parish literary club. But no self 
msiderate traveller quarrels with a little 


prosiness in his good-natured and well inform 


ed friend from the vicinage. The defects to 
which we have just adverted are made worse 
by the canon's stvle We shall not charac- 


terize this beyond suggesting that its traits 
come out with much distinctness whenever he 
happens to quote anything from Gray's * Jour 
nal in the Lakes,’ even if the quotation is only 
ne line lon; 
In a word, Canon Rawnsley is struggling 
manfully with an insuperable difficulty. He 
wished to produce a new literary form—a com 
promise between the guide-book and the essay. 
Artistic success in such an attempt was im 
possible; but the canon has achieved another 
kind of success. His book is enough like a 
velume of essays to be read continuously 
with interest, whether one has ever visited the 
lakes or not. And, on t other hand, as a 
ompanion on a teur i will certainly pros 


so attractive and solidly useful as to remu 


ag 
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nerate the author in the gratitude of the in- 
telligent traveller, and probably in harder coin 
as well. To facilitate use as a tourist’s com- 
panion, the two volumes are separately index- 
ed and sold separately, and the map (which is 
a mer be had with either. 
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per set, $10.00. t rey 0 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNE TTES . 

Second Series. By AusTIN DoBson. With 12 Portraits in photogravure. Small Svo, gilt top, $2.00. Also a | n ted to 25 
copies, with impression of the portraits on Japan paper, and a special Title pact and Frontispiece not lition) in phot 
gravure designed by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 385.00 nef 

MY STUDY FIRE. SHYLOCK AND OTHERS. 

Second Series. By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. l6mo. With 3 Eight studies by G. H. Raprorp. Ismo. 31.50. Gilt top 

photogravures. Gilt top. $1.50. Mr. Radford is widely known as the autl f the last vonsidered by 

Also, a new edition of Mr. Mabie’s previous books. My Study Fire, Under | many the best essay in the first series of Dicta These are pleasa 
the Trees and Elsewhere, + hort Studies in Literature, Essays in Literary Inter cosays written by one who is t t only a love i litera it who loves 
pretation. Each with 3 photogravures in dainty binding. gilt top. Per vol common sense and has a shrewd wit 

$1.50. Per set, boxed, :7 50. Issued also by Messrs. Dent & Co., London 

‘ | THE =: ART OF THOMAS H ARDY, 

CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. By Lionet JOHNSON |. mo. £2.00 net 

Essays by George Saintsbury. Crown S8vo, $1.50 ROS cineca te oF — sical Wieratus 

The great writers of the Victorian ageare reéxamined with the purpos: 1 .itisa j f dispassionate 
of estimating anew in the light of present literary opinion. their place in Eng riticism. e vell-poised; and 
lish literature. Their literary value. however, lies not only in the n ty of t snd painsta ry and its rural 
the plan, but in the original insight which Mr, Saintsbury has contributed t wood rs as to prove a I t exTaphy by 
these studies. ! John Lane is a valuable fea 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s New Novel. : THE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. 
A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. A novel. By Miss HEsBA STRETTON. With portrait of the au- 


3y Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.25. thor -m Sh. ww) : 

pe ee . n story of f h sufferin the 

‘*Far above the fiction of the day. There is in it no sign of fa g powe ade A veeatine the BD os . perse tin ~ 
on the part of our veteran novelist, whose delightful pen charms t! present | occ tete tremens & ool ~ “or and as the book 
generation as it did that which preceded it The Speake has een n written in collaborati r Stepniak, much 





KITTY ALONE. , has Ix rown on the: 
A Novel. By S. BARING GOULD. 12mo, $1.25. BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BU SH. 








Not only a graphic exhibition of native character and landscape, but a By Lan M ACLAREN. 12mo. $1.25. 
drama of life unfolded with all the force and pathos and grim humor of w! 4 = f Scotch stories linked together by a thread of continuous in 
the author is capable. | terest, such as unifies the sketches of Thrums life. The author possesses a 
MISTS. leg sf fescr pe a i a rization alinost equal - + a s. Com 

pete * piges believe t the ‘ bring the writer into ¢ rst n 

A Novel. By FLETCHER BATTERSHALI I2mo, $1.25. Also bv nosey pugs sieeois 

second edition of ‘** A Daughter of this World,” by the same au- | LOV E AND QUIET LIFE 

thor, bound uniform with ** Mists.” . By Water RayMonp, author of ‘Gentleman U peott’s Daughter ” 

This promising young writer, whose notable novel, published last fall, at and ** Young Sam and Sabina.” 12mo, $1.25 
tracted an attention accorded to few first stories, has followed up his success t semes of ldvis composing this study of English village life is considered 
with a new venture which is a study of pessimism as well as a delightfully Mr. Rav is best achievement up till now, and the delicacy and penetra 
romantic love story. The scene is laid at Bar Harbor, and the society of this | tiom and tendermess of his work bid for these Idyis a place of their own in Eng 
fashionable resort is depicted with graphic fidelity. i lish literature 


R 
490% 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 5 East 19th Street, New York. 
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The Age of Fable or Beauties of 


MYTHOLOGY By THomas BULFINCH. Small 8vo. 

Upwards of one hundred pages added to the 1894 edi- 

tion. Cloth §2.50 

This work, which from the date of its original publi- 
cation has been regarded as classical authority, was re- 
vised a few years since with important additions by 
Rev. E>warD EVERETT Hace. In former editions Mr. 
Bulfinch’s endeavor was to connect mythology with li- 
terature. The interest and study in art have so in- 
creased that the original idea has now been extended 
by connecting the subject with sculpture and painting, 
and thus its value as a companion in reading is extend. 
ed. Particular attention has also been given to ex- 
haustive indexing, and it is believed that the present 
edition, to which many illustrations and one hundred 
pages of text have been added, as thus augmented, will 
also serve as a classical dictionary. 


The Honeycombs of Life 


A Series of Sermons By the Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS 

D.D. author of ‘“‘ White Slaves” ‘Common Folks’ Re- 

ligion”’ ete. Cloth $2.00 

> ret 
Back Country Poems 

By Sam WALTER Foss Cloth illustrated $1.50 

“ There is in these ms a naturalness, a love of hu- 
manity, and an insight into human and inanimate na- 
ture that one likes at first sight. Theirstrongest point, 
after their all-pervading humor, is to be found in the 
fact that they all contain something for every degree 
of yy ys their logic is sometimes ludicrously 
deep for the backwoods dialect in which they are writ- 
ten, but the mind that can take oy a dipperful will 
go ere ee well as that which can take a pail- 

—N. Y. Jow . 


Because I Love You 


Edited _by ANNA E. Mack Cloth Cream White and 

Gold Price $1.50 

Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of sweet and 
tender poems might be gathered from the world’s liter- 
ature, but few could select with the discrimination and 
delicacy which Miss Mack has manifested. She has given 
a rare book to con with a sweetheart or to send with a 
gift. Itisa volume <oureoriate for hundreds of occa- 
sions. This grou ng of the best thoughts of the best 
poets, in its beautiful dress, is a veritable casket of gems. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By the author of “ A Spinster’s Leaflets ’ Cloth illus- 

trated with half-tone vignettes, $1.25. 

A series of connected sketches which depicts village 
life and character with mingled humor and pathos. The 
style is quaint and beautiful, the dialect being very suc- 
cessfully rendered. Delicately drawn and interwoven 
into the text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


NEW EDITION. 
A Spinster’s Leaflets 


Wherein is written a history of her Doorstep Baby, a 

fancy which in time became a fact and changed a life 

By ALYN YATES KEITH. Illustrated. Size 534x734 

inches. Cloth $1.25 

“* The Reveries of a Bachelor’ are not more delight- 
ful reading than these dainty word pictures of spin- 
sterhood, which have much of the enduring charm of 
Miss Mitford’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s sketches of village life.” 

Boston Transcri 


_, pt. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 
By Vrreinta F. Townsenp Author of “Mostly Mar- 
jorie Day” “Darryl! Gap” “Boston Girl’s Ambi- 
tions’ etc. Cloth $1.50 
Miss Townsend's stories are all pure in sentiment and 
moral in tone. The incidents in them are dramatic and 
the situations striking, yet she never forgets the duties 
of an author, and so her books are always pure, bright, 
and cheery. 


A Modern Magdalene 


By Virna Woops, author of ‘The Amazons.’”’ Cloth 
$1.25 


The author of this story has done a very daring 
thing, and a thing that no woman, at least, has yet at- 
tempted. The result inclines us to wish chat if lite- 
rary art must handle such subjects, the artist might 
always be a woman and a poet. Miss Woods has 
called a spade a spade, and she has betrayed an inti- 
macy with the shadier facts of life that is not less re- 
markable than her appreciation of the good and bad 
elements in the human heart which determine the 
specific form of sin which is so comrapting to so- 
ciety. The moral is not left to be guessed, however, or 
ty Dg be intellectually appreciated. it is sure’ to 

e felt. 


Matter, Ether, and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science By 
Prof. A. E. DoLBEaR. New and enlarged edition. 
Cloth illustrated $2.00 

In the new edition of “ Matter, Ether, and Motion,” 
the author gives us a complete résumé of mechanical 
principles, worked out through all the departments 
of physics, and the work is a striking illustration of 
the manner in which a complicated and recondite 
subject can be made plain to the average reader by 
one who has thoroughly digested it. 








Tl Am Well 


The Modern Practice of Natural Suggestion as Dis- 
tinct from Hypnotic or Unnatural Influence. Scientia 
Vite. Scient ence—The orderly arrangement 
of ascertained facts. Vite—Life—Demonstrating the 
eternal principle of life. By C. W. Post. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work explains the petnctots of mental healing 
as founded —— the fundamental soos that man, 
by the development of his intelligence, secures a 
“ marvellous control over material Oy. the power of 
this mentality, and proves it by curing his physical 
ailments and prcenvens bodily health solely by the 
skillful exercise of mind.” 


The Special Kinesiology of Educa- 


TIONAL GYMNASTICS By Baron Nits Posse M.G 
With 267 illustrations and an analytical chart $3.00 
The previous editions of Baron Posse’s Swedish Sys- 
tem of Educational Gymnastics having been exhausted, 
and a new edition demanded, the author has taken the 


y 
ing it tho most complete and practical trea’ on Edu 
eae Gymnastics in the lish language. Many 
tables of exercises have been added. ther with an 
analytical chart of the system, which will be of at 
pe to all students and teachers. Size of chart 18x22 
nches. 


In Wild Rose Time 


By AMANDA M. DovuG.as, author of “Larry” “ Bethia 
Wray’'s New Name” “Osborne of Arrochar” “ Clau- 
dia ’’ “In the King’s Country” ete. Cloth 81.50 


Library Catalogue 


A Blank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 
Prints, and Manuscripts in Private Libaaries, etc., 
with printed headings and indexed. Cloth $1.50 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
I Have Called You Friends 


By Irene E, JEROME, author of ‘One Year’s Sketch 
Book” “ Nature’s Hallelujah ” “A Bunch of Violets” 


Pri 
M e of the Bluebird ” “ From an Old Love Letter” 
Chastely Tiluminated in Missal style Printed in best 
style on fine paper Beautiful cover design by author, 
Size 7x10 inches (Boxed) $2.00 


Our Colonial Homes 


SAMUEL ADAMs DRAKE, author of “Old Landmarks 
of Boston” “ Decisive Events in American History” 
etc. Illustrated by 20 ro half-tone engravings. 
New edition. Cloth, full t, gilt edges. Size, 74x 
1144 inches. (Boxed) $2. 


“ This is far from being a mere description of houses. 
The letterpress is fascinating in its detail of anec- 
doteandlegend. Mr. Drake isa thorough antiquarian. 
and is f. jar with the history of every inch of the 
ground surveyed here. The sketch of a house is in- 
variably accompanied with some account of the life 
and fortunes of the builder or occupant of these his- 
toric homes. A valuable publication, whether regard- 
ed from an artistic, ant earian. historical or com- 
mercial point of view.” —PhiladelphiaLedger. 


All Around the Year 1895. 
Designs in colors by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed on 


heavy cardboard, gilt edges, with chain, tassels, and 
ring. Size 444x5% inches. (Boxed) 50 cents 


The Household Hymns and Poems. 


Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 

Rock of Ages. 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Gray's Elegy. 

Abide with Me. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

It was the Calm and Stlent Night. 

O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Printed on fine cut paper and attractively bound. 

Twelve kinds. Price 25 cents each. All are poetic gems, 


full of religious faith, loving sentiment, ennobling, in- 
spiring, and well chosen. 








& SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


Miss Jerome's Latest 


The Joy Banner 

The Rest Banner 
Every-Day Banner 

What Will the Violets Be? 


Each of the above consists of four cards beautifully de- 
corated in colors and gold, attached by ribbons, con- 
taining appropriate selections from the best authors 
and inclosed in decorated envelope, by IRENE E. JE- 
ROME. Price 50 cents eaéh Banner. 


This unique set of publications differs from anythin 
ae given to the public, both in illustration anc 
‘orm. It consists of four designs of banners, each being 
composed of four separate panels or cards, 5x7! 
inches, connected by colored ribbons, so that it can be 
displayed on the wall or folded into an ornamental 
envelope in book form. Miss Jerome’s happy faculty 
of grouping and caeeeretng beautiful thoughts by 
means of colored and illuminated designs is highly ap- 
reciated by all book buyers, and her work is welcomed 
by all lovers of the beautiful. Theselections of thought 
as well as the decorations for each banner are appro- 
priate to the title given. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY—ON LAND. 


Brother Against Brother 


Or the Civil War on the Border By OLIVER OPTIC. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 

“ Brother Against Brother” is the first volumeof 
new series covering the operationsof the armies in 
the Civil War as the previous series covered those of 
the navy. The story opens in one of the border States, 
which was the scene of many exciting episodes pre- 
vious to and at the opening of the war. In the fami- 
lies of two brothers from the North are two sons,who 
are the heroes of the story, on either side of the ques- 
tion. In this volume the reader should not look for a 
connected historical narrative of this important pe- 
riod in our history; but he may mew ge and will sure- 
ly find, that the incidents are made to fit accurately 
with the facts and toconform with the spirit of the 
eventful years which were among the most critical 
in the life of our nation. This book shows agatn Oliver 
Optie’s wonderful skill, his marvellous vitality, and 
nfs —_ sympathy with all that is best in his young 
friends. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD 
LIBRARY. 


Up and Down the Nile 


Or YOUNG ADVENTURERS IN AFRICA By OLIVER 
Optic. Cloth illustrated $1.25 


Astatic Breezes 


OR STUDENTS ON THE WING By OLIVER OPTic 
Cloth illustrated $1.25 : 


A NEW “PRUDY’” SERIES. 


LITTLE PRUDY’S CHILDREN 
Wee Lucy 
By Sopuie May author of “Little Prudy’s Series ” 
“Dotty Dimple Series” “ Prudy’s Flyaway Series ” 


“Flaxie Frizale Series.” ‘ Quinnebassett Series ” ete 
Cloth illustrated 75 cents 





THE HAZELWOOD STORIES. 
Little Miss Faith 


The story of a country week at Falcon’s-Heights 
By Grace LE Baron Cloth illustrated 75 cents 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CONWAYS.” 


Mollie Miller 


By Errig W. MERRIMAN. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing 


TACKLE MAKING, AND FISH BREEDING By JOHN 
HARRINGTON KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


“This is a volume that willdelight and instruct the 
boys. The text is bright and practical in_ its in- 
struction, and interesting upon every page, because 
it gives just the information that every spirited boy 
should have. The best and widest awake boy fishers 
make the widest awake business men. The author 

ives the why and wherefore of all things that are 
fikely to perplex the young angler, as well as the 
making of each piece of tackle. All illus rated by 
suitable diagrams. A very clever chapter is also given 
on fish breeding.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


*,* Our Descriptive Catalogue of more than 1,000 volumes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE & SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk Street Boston 
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‘¢ Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the greatest statesman of France."’ 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


TESTED BY MIRABEAU’S CAREER. 
Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, Delivered at the Lowell 
Lustitute, Boston, Mass., 
By DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST, 


Author of ‘‘ Constitutional and Political History of the United States’’ and ‘‘ The Constitutional Law of the United States 
Head Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 

At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, Hermann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave, in the condensed form of twelve one-hour 
lectures, a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French 
Revolution, as tested by Mirabeau's career. For twenty years, the 
French Revolution, its causes, progress, and results, has been the 
main theme of von Holst’s teachings in the Universities of Germany 
and, second only to his labors in the field of American Constitutional 
History, the history of France during the eighteenth century has 
chiefly engaged his time and study. ‘These lectures, which met with 
the unanimous commendation of Boston’s intellectual. circles, and 
which awakened the deepest interest on their delivery in Chicago, have 
now been given to the larger public in two neat volumes. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 
I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
I]. Paris and Versailles. 
III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 
IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 
V. A Typical Family Tragedy of Portentous Political Import. 
VI. The States-General. 
VII. The “ Party of One Man.” 
VIII. The 5th and 6th of October and the Memoir of the 15th. 
IX. The Decisive Defeat of November 7, 1780. 
X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 
XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 
XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 

All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most difficult to 
understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a mass of information and 
suggestion ts condensed tuto cach of these lectures that no extracts would adequately 
represent their character. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, on hand-made English paper, uncut edges, 2 vols., 
i2mo, $3.50. 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
The Sherman Letters. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RACHEL SHERMAN 
‘THORNDIKE, 








With 


Portraits. ‘« Impressive and charming reading, We do not recall, .in the literature 
of war and statesmanship any correspondence like unto this. We must 
8 $3.00 not only cail the correspondence unique in literature; it is also a corre- 

VO, 93.00. —- a age with the beauty of disinterested and unchanging 
love.”"—N. Y. Times, 


@ ‘* A remarkable correspondence; . . . of great historical value. We 

may fairly compare the value of these papers to that of the commentaries 
on the Roman civil war and that of the letters and other material left by 
some of the chief military actors in the contest between Charles I. and 
the Long Parliament.”—M. W. HazELTIng, in the N. Y. Sun. 





Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 


Third Edition | By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Now Ready. ‘It is among Mr. Meredith’s very best novels; perhaps it is destined to 


.50, | be the most popular of all. The author has a story to tel) and tells it 
ramo, $1.5 with the novelist’s skill, the essayist’s wit, and the poet’s beauty of style. 


Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in this latest novel. 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. 


It is artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and it makes an ineffaceable 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 








impression on the mind.”—The Literary World. 


8vo, $2.50. 
The author, in concluding his work, says: ‘‘I have endeavored to put 
befores you the character and thought of an extraordinary man at the 
e most exciting period of modern history. It is a period of which the 
story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. I believe you will best 

see what it really was if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 


The Pasquier Memoirs. 


The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited 


Vol. Hl. ; : 
Now Ready by the Duc p’AupirFRET Pasquier. In 3 vols. With 
Each Vol ; portraits. 
8vo, $2.50 ‘*The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, 

» $2.50. 


the characteristics of an extraordinary time. His description of the aris- 
tocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention: his 
Fy picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and life-like; his 

—- of Napoleon and the Bonaparte family, and of most of the 
eading personages around his throne, are well designed and for the most 
part correct.”—The Edinburgh Review, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 153-157 5th Ave., N.Y. 








IF YOU WANT High-Class Engravings and Etchings. 
Portraits of Literary and Historical 

FR ENCH BOOKS, Personages. Engravings and Etch- 
or books of any description—School Books, ~— by the best pare tiint A large col- 
Standard Books, Novels, etc., send to lection of prints relating to Napoleon. 
Correspondence invited. FREDERICK 
William R. Jenkins, KeprpeL & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 2o East 16th St., New York. 
8s1and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


New York. The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Divtsion Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe- 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Catalogue on application. Importations | Nation. 
vromptly made AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
promptly . 1111 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 











THE LENOX LIBRARY | ©; A, KOEHLER & CO, tert impor. 


to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
(AND READING ROOM), Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors. etc. 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 pers 


A.M. to5S P.M ( TN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. — 
‘Ry sae The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 


Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. KERR & Co. Pubs., Chi- 
Admission free; no tickets required. cago. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 


School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL’S Great German and English Dictionary, 
3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


LONDON, PARIS. LEIPZIG, NEW YORK, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES: 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





A BARGAIN. 


THE UNITED STATES, an Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871. By GoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1892. One vol., 8vo, cloth, 312 
pages. Publishers’ price, $2.00. Our price, $1.00; 
postage, 12 cents. 

We have secured a few copies of this popular and 
famous book, and the low price we name is for this lot 
only. They will not last long. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South goth Street, 


(First door below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 
5 . AT la ab oon BY 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 


hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 








MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 


LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
g?™ Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S 





31 Union Square, New York. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
A copy of the scarce and beautiful edition of 
VITRUVIUS 


Is offered for sale. Folio, vellum, many quaint old full- 
page and half-page plates, initial-letters, head and tail 
2 





pieces; Como, 1521. GEORGE P, HUMPHREY 
25 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 





) 7 We make a specialty of hunting 
OLD BC y ) k > up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want any- 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ e ) Subscriptions to foreign pe- 

Foreiton Books riodicais, Tauchnitz British 
co) authors. Catalogues on ap 

plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 








RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
* | W. E. BenJamin, 22 E. 16thSt..New York 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO, “* Boston” HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE NAPOLEON ROMANCES. By Alexandre Dumas. 


Six New Volumes in the Library Edition of the Romances of Alexandre Dumas With 12 ete hings and photogravures 
and 12 half.tone plates, including historic al portraits and original illustrations by E. Van Muyden, Edmund HEL. Garrett, Felix 
Oudart, and Frank T. Merrill. 6 vols.,12mo, In Box. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $9.00; plain « loth. gilt top, 37 30 

THE NEW VOLUMES EMBRACE 
I. The Companions of Jehu. 2 vols. 
Il. The Whites and the Blues. 2 vols. 
Ill. The She-Wolves of Machecoul and the Corsican Brothers. 2 vols. 


THE UNITED STATES. FACTS AND FIGURES ILLUSTRATING THE PHYS { PHY ¢ \ 
ANDITS MATERIAL RESOURCES. Supplement I. Population, Immigration, Irrigation. By J. D> Wurtxey. sy 
cloth, $2.00. 


forming ‘‘ The Napoleon Romances."’ 


FOR EARLY PUBLICATION, THE FOLLOWING : 








I. PRISCILLA, by Harriet PREscom RENHAM vN ‘ 
: Sporrorp. tl AGNES SURRIAGE, | by ! oo \ r Flock of ‘ ‘ 
Three Heroines of Anice Brown. Ill MARTHA HILTON, by Nora Perry s - ris “ . 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINI With notes on the . = <1 Ss 
New England Romance. towns im which they lived. end sous 80 New Book for Girls. t $ 
| i itl ms ine rous full-page a . 
pictures, by t H. Garrett. 12mo. w 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Also 100 numbered copies on Dickinson hand-made paper. | enjoy. Miss Perry st erte 
8vo. Cloth, $10.00 net work is the first from her pen in wi 
A charming volume, dealing with th ourtship and marriage of three famous tire volume 
beauties of old colonial times, and Mr Garrett has contributed a nus mbe ‘rof charac 
teristic illustrations, in which New Engl ane tis an dsc Sane, Con nial houses, costumes of AQ] \ 
old time, austere Puritan men, and pre tty Purita ien greet the eve upon almost a - toa tet . . 
Overy page Centuries \ new story wi 
A New volu me of stories Ry the author of * With Fire f “ ~s ‘ t —. : a ry 
a we - and Sword,” ' rhe Deluge,” * Pan Michael,’ on. LILLIAN Apart. arart so strangely . 
Sienkiewicz. MORRIS AND OT} HER STOR ES. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ ns prt pang 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin With Il 
lustrations by Falun’ d H. Garrett 16 mo, White and 
gold,$1.25. Uniform with this volume,‘ Yanko the Must Pwo New Volumes 
cian, and Other Stories.” wo's Roma 
The scene of two ‘of the stories in = s volume, * Lillian Morris * and * Sachem,” Hugo. euN ‘ 
is laid in the far West of America. “ » Bull Fight ” gives a most vivid and power Per Vol 
ful description of that favorite ae. me ntof Spain. “Angel’’ is a pathetic little $1.5 
story of Polish life. 
Ur ‘ 
A Method of Training Young Horses for 
| o the Cavalry Service and for General Use | [es Miserables N 
| Curb, Snaffle and Sprn. under the Saddle, By EDWARD L. ANDER 
N, author of * Modern Horsemanship.” Toilers of the Sea 
Ww ith 31 hi “4 tone Illustrations. Crown 
Sve Cloth, 8 71) i 1 MI \\ 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 W oe St... Boston. 
ROBERTS’ AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MOLIERES DRAMATIC WORKS. 
By J. BAPTISTE POQUELIN MOLIERE. A New Edition. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley With a preface by 
Balzac, criticisms by Sainte-Beuve, portraits by Coypel and Mignard, and decorative title-pages To be issued at short 
intervals. 6 vols., half Russia, $1.50 per volume 


Vol. I. The Misanthrope ; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Vol. HE Les $Miva s: leM 
Vol. IL. Tartuffe ; Les Precieuses Ridicules ; George Dandin Vv IV. L’Avatr ix Les 
CATHERINE DE’ MEDICIL By H. pr Batzac. Translated |} THE HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Apotrn Harnack. Revised 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, $1.54 edition, with at t f 
eady shortly 
A SAINT. By Path BourGet. From the ‘ Pastels of Men.”’ ee 
J ° ~ . < 7h- Tt, . rAMS Novel 
Translated by Katharine Preseott Wormeley. With 12 illustrations by A CHILD OF THE AGE. > FRAN ADAM ' vel 
Paul Chabas. Square 12mo, parchment paper covers, 21.00 be sicamath, ti . : — ' — 


n 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: A Treatise on the De- 
ployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principk By FRANKLIN 
K. Youne and Epwin C. Howe. 16mo, cloth, 1 


A MONK OF THE AVENTINE. By Exnst EcksTEIN, A FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 


VOY AGE OF hab > LIBERDADE. By Captain Josuta Sio 


“ Sma . ste ~ 


Novel. Translated from the German by Helen Hunt Johnsor ismo, , NOT ra EIGHTEEN. By Susan Coonipe! A Volume 


cloth, $1.00. o Sern Whi« 
LETTERS. By EMILY DICKINSON. From 1847 to 1886. Edited What Ka D ~ 

by Mabel Loomis Todd, With a portrait of Miss Dickinson, a view of her | JOLLY Goop sata Ss » TO DAY. By Mary P. WELLS SMITH. 

home ‘n Amherst, and three facsimiles her handwriting at different A conti 17 e : a hve Seu 


periods. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.00 sie MeDern Ns 


THE WORLD BEAUTIF UL. By LILIAN WHITING 16mo ANOTHE ” meagend Ss EXPE RIE NCE. Fen: LEIGH WEBSTER. A 


cloth, $1.00; white and go'd, 31.25 Story $ s sie M ' tt cloth, & 
. ied arcane JEN )P RIK ND OTHER STORIES. By A. G. PLyMp 
AS A MATTER OF COURSE. By AnNigz Payson Ca. sie m7 . - E PRI shoe - as of 
mee eh eee eee RAGS AND VELVE r GOWNS. lustrated by the Au 
A continuation of ** Power through Repos ack, paper sides, 5) cents . 


EUPHORION. By Vernon LEE. Demy Svo. Three volumes. THE Lit TLE LADY OF THE HORSE. By Evetyn Rayonp, 


Cloth, $2 50. v Fra rill. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50 


DISCORDS. By GrorGe Ecertos \merican Copyright) - ATHE R GANDE R’S ME L ODIES By ADELAIDE F. Sa- 


Edition. 16mo, cloth, $ ) Xu ~ Small ite, cloth, $1 


ROBERTS BROTHERS I Publishers. Rostin: 
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Armstrong & Son’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


With a Memoir and an Introduction on the Ge- 
nius of Poe 


BY RICHARD H. STODDARD. 

Messrs. Armstrong & Son have the pleasure 
of announcing that they have now ready Aa 
NEW EDITION of Poe’s Works, in six tastefully 
printed volumes, to be known as 


THE FORDHAM EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Fordham Edition 
contains etchings from GirrorD, CHURCH, 
PLATT, PENNELL, and other artists, also a 
portrait on steel of Poe, and a Japan-proof 
illustration of the Cottage at Fordham, 
made especially for this edition, while there 
are added facsimiles of the first draft of 
** The Bells,” and a number of facsimile let- 
ters. The Etchings are printed upon India 

paper in the best possible manner. 


BINDING.—The set is bound in an attractive 
and durable cloth binding, uncut edges. gilt 
top. Price for the set, in a neat box, $7.50. 
Also bound in half calf, extra, at $3 per vol. 


It will be seen from the above description 
that in ening the Fordham Edition it has 
been the aim of the publishers to offer volumes 
that shall possess all theadvanteges of editions 
de luxe, and at the same time to present a set 
of books at a reasonable price and of such 
size as to be conveniently handled and read. 


Also Now Ready : 


Historical Geography Of 
the Holy Land. 


By REV. PROF. G. ADAM SMITH, D.D., 


Author of Commentary on ‘ The Book of 
Isaiah,” in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible ” Series. 
With 6 colored maps, specially prepared. 
Octavo, cloth, $6. 


“The aim of this work is to illustrate God’s Word 
and the story of His early Church. Students of the 
Bible desire to see a background and to feel an at- 
mosphere—to discover from ‘the lie of the land’ 
why the history took certain lines and the prophecy 
and gospel were expressed in certain styles—above 
all, to discern between what physical nature contri- 
buted to that wonderful religious development and 
what was the product of purely moral and spiritual 
forces. Deeper than all thir, however, is the need 
which Christian men have to realize the supreme 
fact of their religion—that the truth and love of God 
have come to us in their highest power, . . . as 
a Man, anative and citizen of this land, who during 
His earthly labors never left its narrow limits, who 
drew His parables from the fields, its sunshine lights, 
and all the bustle of its daily life, who prayed and 
agonized for us through its quiet night scenes, and 
who died for the world upon one of its common 
places of execution.*’—Introduction. 


WALTON 


and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and 
Fishing. 
Being 18th vol. of The Book-Lover’s Library. 
By R. B. Marston, Editor of the Fishing 
Gazette. Cloth, uncut edges, net, $1.25. 








THE NEW (7TH) VOL. OF 


The Book Worm. 


An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Litera- 
ture. Printed in old style on antique paper. 
Octavo, clo., uncut edges, $3. 





Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East 10th St., (Near Broadway), N. Y. 
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~ Choice Old Books. 


50,000 VOLUMES IN STOCK. 





Comprising Fine, Scarce, and Curious 
works in all departments of Literature. 
The following catalogues have been 
issued, or are in course of preparation: 


No. 1. Voyages, Travels, and Adventures. 

No. 2. Americana. 

No. 3. Modern Books at Cheap Prices 

No. 4 Napoleona and French Revolution. 

No. 5. [edical. 

No. 6. Fine Art, Galleries, etc. 

No. 7. Mechanical, Scientific, etc. 

No. 8. Natural History (General.) 

No. 9. Rare and Curious Book, MS.., etc. 

No. 10. Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, etc. 

No 11. Botanical. 

No. 12. Extra Iiustrated Books. 

No. 13. New Books, 50 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. off 

No. 14. Periodicals —Sets and Odd Nos. 

No. 15. Architecture, 

No. 16. Decoration and Design. 

No. 17. Ornithology. 

No. 18 Portraits, Views, etc. 


A Few Special Bargains. 
Bradley’s Atlas of the World. For 


Commercial and Library Reference. 86 doudle-paged 
maps finely colored, with Isometric Index to each 
Map. Follo, half morocco, gilt edge. (Published at 
$27.00.) Philadelphia, 1893, $15.00. 

Throughout the work it has been a fixed aim to ren- 
der the maps legible and not tiresome to the eye. High 
coloring, which mars many a good map, has been 
avoided. ; 


THE BEST ATLAS PUBLISHED. 


“The result of our careful comparison of all the lead 
ing general atlases has been the decision that ‘ Brad- 
ley’s’ is the safest to recommend in answer to query 
‘Which is the best Atlas ?’”—Melvil Dewey, New York 
State Library. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


25 vols. Royal 8vo. 
Scribner's ($150.00) Edition, sheep $75.00. 
Harper's Weekly. Complete set. 36 vols. 
With titles and indexes, $150.00. 
London Art Journal, 1849-1876. 25 vols. 
Hf. crimson mor., gilt edges, $125. 
Academy of Natural Sciences (Phila.). Set 44 
vols. Hf. roan. Phila. 1842-’92. ($250.) $125.00. 
Scott (Sir Walter), Fournal of. 2 volts. With 
800 EXTRA ILLUSTRATIONS, $125.00. 
Audubon Quadrupeds of North America, 


155 colored plates. 3 vols. 8vo. Hf. mor. $50.00. 


McKenny and Hall's Indians. Original Folio 
Edition—in the original parts. 38 vols. folio. Phila. 
1836-"44. $100.00. 

* Unique in this state. The ‘‘ Field,” ‘* Ives,” 
and other copies have date, 1837-"44. 


Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, Asia, New. 


Guinea, etc. 29 imp. folio vols. $1,750.00. 
* Have special descriptive catalogue of above. 


Waverly Novels. Abbotsford Edition. 200 
steel, 2,000 woodcuts. 12 vols. Roy. 8vo. Hf. cf. 
Edin., 1842. $85.00. 


Buiwer's Novels. Routledge thick paper Lt- 


BRARY Edition (out of print). 26 vols. 8vo. 
Hf. cf. Lon., 1878. $75.00 


A Poe Manuscript. A Criticism of one of 


William Gilmore Simms’s productions. 282 lines on 
note-paper, fastened end to end, making small roll, 
00. 


$250 


Poe, Edgar. Promissory Note in Poe's Hana- 
WRITING, signed and endorsed. $20.00. 


GEORGE H. RIGBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 
1113 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY'S 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Ready in October. 
BY THE RT. REV. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 


Religious, Literary, and Social. 
ee gilt-top, $2.00; white cloth, full gilt, 


HERALD SERMONS. 


By Rev. GeorGE H. HEPWorRTH. Short sermons reprint- 
ed from the New York Herald, 12mo, cloth, with 
portrait, $1.00. 

The New York Herald in its issue for Sunday morn- 
ings, has forsome time printed a short sermon, by Mr. 
Hepworth, on its editorial page. The earnest requests 
from many readers that they might be put in a more 
—— form, have induced his publishers to issue 

his volume. 





Margaret Arnold's Christmas, 


and other stories. By Mary D. Brine. Illustrated by 
Gordon, Hooper, etc. 12mo, gilt, $2.00. 
Mrs. Brine’s first volume of adult stories in prose. 


New Volumes of the Series of Favorite Poems 
rom the Best Authors. 


Flumorous Poems. 


Poems for Children. 


832mo0, with photogravure illustrations, half white, 
each $1.00; full crushed levant, each $2.50. 


Goethe Year Book. 


Selections for every day in the year from the Writings 
of Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 1gmo0, 167 pages, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


Black Beauty. 


The epeitouneahy of a horse, by A. SEWELL. Illus- 
trated by John Beer. 4to, cloth, 220 pages. <A hand- 
some edition of this very popular book, $2.00. 


Lizette. . 


AStory. By EMMA MARSHALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Aun Easter Vacation. 
By Morra O'NEILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Friend or Foe. 
By Mrs. GREENE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Child Life and Girlhood of Re- 


markable Women. 


A series of chapters from Female Biography. By W. 
H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. $2.50. 


The Lady of the Forest. 


By L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Without a Thought ; 


Or, DORA’S DISCIPLINE. By JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
Illus. $1.25. 


Sable and White. 
The Autobtography of a Show 
Dog. 


By GoRDON STABLES, M.D. Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. $1.25. 


That Bother of a Boy. 


By GRACE STEBBING. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. $1.25. 


Lord Lynton's Ward. 

By HeLena Brooks. With 39 illustrations by Paul 

Hardy. $1.25. 

Sayings and Doings in Fairy- 
land, 


Or Old Friends with New Faces. By DorotHy SIN 
CLAIR. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


gt West 23d St., New York. 
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THREE MASTERPIECES 


BY GEORGE SAND. 





FRANCOIS THE WAIP, by GrorGe SAND. Trans- 
lated from the French by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 
With an etching by E. Abot. 


THE DEVIL'S POOL, by Gerorae Sanp. Trans- 
lated from the French by Jane Minot Sedgwick 
and Ellery Sedgwick. With an etching by E. Abot. 


FADETTE, by GeorGe Sanp. Translated from the 
French by Jane Minot Sedgwick. With an etch- 
ing by E. Abot. 


So far as the publ shers are aware, this is the first 
time that really fine editions of these works have 
appeared in the English language. eg oy 
have been etched expressly for the edition by E 
Asor in his best manner, and the fact that the books 
issue from the De Vinne Press is a guarantee of ty- 
pographical excellence. 

Each edition is limited to 1,025 copies, as follows: 

25 copies printed on Japan paper, with proof 
plates in two states on Japan; numbered consecu- 
tively from 1 to 25. Price, $15. 

250 copies printed on Dickinson hand-made paper, 
with proof plate on Japan; numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 250. Price, 3.50. 

750 copies printed on Windsor hand-made paper, 
with proof plate on etching paper; numbered con- 
secutively from 1to 750. Price, $2. 

The books are 16° (size of leaf, 444x7 inches); are 
bound in boards, gilt top, uncut edges, with paper 
wrappers, and enclosed in paper-board slip-cases, 

These books, after the orders from the trade have 
been soap will be withdrawn from our trade-list 
and will be sold only by subscription, so that early 
orders for stock desired are requested. 


Prof. Francis J. Child of Harvard University 
wrote as follows concerning this edition of ‘ Fadette’: 

“A most dainty book in paper, print, and all,and cer- 
tainly one of the prettiest stories in the world. I 
have read it aloud, and have found it to run as flu- 
ently as an original, and as gracefully as freely. 
More from the same hand would be very desirable.” 


‘* No description is needed of works so well known 
as La Petite Fadette, La Mare au Diable, and Fran- 
cois le Champi. Like Wordsworth, with the inward 
eye she sees into the life of things. . . . Like 
Wordsworth, too, she has found love in huts where 
poor men dwell, and like him she is a leader in that 
greatest movement of modern times—care for our 
humbler brethren—her part being to make us re 
verence them for what they are, what they have in 
common with us, or in greater measure than our 
selves. . - [Her style} is simple and unaffect- 
ed, yet full of subtle terms and picturesque expres 
sions. Her dialogue is sparkling, her narrative clear 
and flowing, her descriptions exact. and her elo- 
quence grandiose, yet never meretricious. Nisard 
pronounces George Sand the master of French 
prose-writers.”’— Encyclopedia Britannica, 





GEO. H. RICHMOND & CO. 


22 East 16th Street, New Vork. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
corti coer. DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 
“ Unabridged.” 
| A TGeaay of 
English 
Geography, 
Biography, 
F iction, Ete. 











Standard of the U. 8. 
Gov't Printing ¢ Mice, ihe 
U.S. Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the School- 

KS. 





Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice of the : 
Supre me Court, waiter: 
- I commend it to all as 
the one great standard authority. 


Send | for fre free pamphlet containing specimen pages 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
ag Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 











“ESTABLISHED 185s" 
H.: H.. UPHAM ‘&-CO." 
“MEMORIAL: TABLETS 
‘-IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


‘54 South: Fifth: Ave: near: Bleecker: St’ 
‘NEW YORK 











D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 


Announcement of New Books in Press. 
PARSHALL, H. F., and HOBART, H. [l.—Armature Windings. \W\ith 
nearly roo plates, diagrams, and illustrations. 4 gto. C 
ABBOTT, A. V.—The Electrical Transmission of Energy. \ man 
the design of electrical circuits. Fully illustrated. Swo, cloth; about 
300 pages. 
ARNOLD, E.—Armature Windings of Direct Current Dynamos. Ix 


tension and application of a general winding rule Pranslat 
the original German by Francis B. DeGress, M | 


CROCKER, F. B., and WHEELER, S. S..-The Practical Nanagement of 


Dynamos and Motors. Illustrated / t edition, P read 
DO ani 66a ergs hs ened Votenens Si 
CROCKER, F. B.— Electric Lighting. Designed as a text-book for colleges 
and technical schools, and as a hand-book tor engineers, architects, 
and others interested in the installation or operat t 
ing plants. Illustrated. 
FISH, J. C. L.—Lettering of Working Drawings. Uhirte: ites, wit 
descriptive text. Oblong, boards........ a $1 0 


PALAZ, A.—A Treatise on Industrial cscs Specially Applied ¢ to 
Electric Lighting. ‘Translated from the French by G. W. Patters 
| Assistant Professor of Pt hysics in the University of M 


M. R. Patterson, B.A. Fully illustrated Sve, t Sy 
WARING, GEORGE E., Jr., M. Inst. C. k.--How to Drain a House. 
Practical information for householders A 


WILYOUNG, E. S., and GENUNG, N. H.— Electrical Instruments and 
Tleasurements. Numerous illustrations Iwo volumes 


“A Stupendous Undertaking.”—The London Times 


Social England. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, 
Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, & Manners, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by 


H. D. TRAILL. Vol. Il. $3.50. 
Vol, Il. From Edward I. 





the Death of Henry VII., embracing 


THE HISTORY OF LAW. By Prof Malti AND RARLY ENGLISH MUSK Ry W.S. RocksTr 
WYCLIF AND THE LOLLARDS. By R. L. Poor ALCHEMY-ASTROLOGY. By R. STEELE 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE. By Husert Hats EARLY HISTORY OF PRINTING. Ry E.G. Durer 
THE NAVY. By Lairp CLowes MEDICINE. Ry Dr. CREIGHTON 

LITERATURE. By Dr. Hearn, Ete., etc., En 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to Accession of Edward I. $3.50. 
EMBRACING 


COMING OF THE ENGLISH. By Yorx Powe. DOMESDAY BOOK. By F. York Power 
DANISH WARFARE. By C. Oman. NORMAN WARFARE By C. OMAN 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATI RE. By H. F. HeatTH NO RMAN ARCHITECTURE. By R. Hugues 


ART AND ow HITECTURE. By R. Hrenes. LEARNING AND SCIENCE. By R.L. Poo ir. 
SOCIAL LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. H. Newman. LITERATURE By H. Frank Heatu 


‘Mr. Traill has realized his heavy responsibilities. Few men are better fitted to edit a work socom 






enamies and exhaustive, for his knowledge is exce ptionally wide and his intellect is singularly lucid 
An encyclopeedi cal soci i hist ry. : A work so con agrehensive and of such miscellaneous 
range of interest might fur nl 1aterial for a score of articles london Times 


. PUTN \ws SONS, 27 West 23d Street, New York. 


KORADINE “BOOK. 


All Who Read it Have Only Words of Praise. 

A composite book, being the joint production of the pens of Alice B. Stockham, M.D., so widely known as the 
author of Tokology, and Lida How? Taibot, Interpreter of Delsarte. It was originally intended to be helpful, in 
structive, and entertaining to girls: it proves to be so to all ages and both sexes 

The story is certainly a remarkable one. My wonder grows asl examine it again and again. It ia bright 
with flashes of wit, touches of tenderest pathos and purest patriotism, and underlying all is a firm foundation 
of that knowledge which is power."—Grace Duffie Roe, in Chicago Herald. 

‘No more charming book for the holidays, or, indeed, for any day.”—Chicago Saturday Herald. 

PREPAID, $1.25. For sale by all dealers or by the publishers 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 98 Market Street, Chicago, III. 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Nation. 


OUR NEW BOOKS. 





The Child Amy. 


By JuLIA MAGRUDER. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

This book ts charmingly written, being a story of a 
little child picked up in midocean by a boy who took 
upos himself her adoption and education. How the 
child by her winsome ways made friends with the boy’s 
uncle who had cast him off, thereby effecting a recon- 
cillation between them, 


Piokee and Her People. 


By Mrs. Turopora R. Jennuess. 12mo,cloth, $1.50. 

This ts a delightful and fascinating story of the never- 
settled Indian problem. Piokee being an Indian girl, 
brought up in civilization, returns to her people tho- 
roughly enthused with the one idea which is their civi- 
lization. A thread of romance is woven through the 
story. 


Lost on the Umbagog. 


By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A story of four boys who camped our during thetr 
mid-winter vacation. How they got snowed in, and 
their — with bears and outlaws. Intensely in- 
teresting. 


Great Composers. 


By He&zeKiAH BUTTERWORTH. New edition, enlarged 
Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
This book contains short sketches or pen portraits of 
the different musical composers, written in Mr. Butter- 
worth’'s fascinating style, of interest to every one, 


Wide Awake KK. 


The completion of the serial “Guert Ten Eyck,” by 
W. 0. STODDARD, also many short stories by the best 
writers. Profusely illustrated. Cloth $1.50. 


The Pansy for 1894. 


Edited by “ Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN) and Rev. G. R. 
ALDEN. Colored Frontispiece. The several new fea- 
tures of this volume help to increase its popularity, 
making it almost indispensable in every family cir. 
cle. There are many short stories, poems, and illus- 
trations. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 





Wanted. 


By Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


One of Pansy’s best, written true to life, which charms 
the reader. 

The moral of this story is two-fold: an exposure of 
the horrid effect of the opium habit and a plea for step- 
mothers. The plot is well developed, the characters are 
— drawn, and the interest keenly sustained until the 
end, 


Little Ike Templin. 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of “Mr. Billy 
Downs,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A collection of stories for the young people, all bright 
and fresh, such as *‘ Oby Griffin,” * Buck and Old Billy,” 
“The Two Woollys,” “The Bee Hunters,” ete. 


New Streams in Old Channels. 


Selections from the writings of Dr. Lyman Abbott. By 
MARY Storrs Haynes. A new volume of Spare Mi- 
nute Series. Introduction by Theodore T. Munger. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Only Ten Cents. 


By Pansy. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Ready Nov. 1. 
This is one of “ Pansy’s”’ stories that has that pecu- 
liar touch which is both fascinating and stimulating to 
the old as well as the young. 


Babyland for 1894. 


Contains four colored pictures besides hundreds of 
other pictures and short stories. Boards, 75 cents: 
cloth, $1.00. 


Little Men and Women for 1894. 


For Young Readers. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

“There is an indescribable charm hovering around 
‘Little Men and Women.’ Its attractive contributions 
and beautiful illustrations cultivate the youthful mind 
in the right direction.”’—Boston Herald. 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., 


114-120 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLDEN. SCEPTRE, 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 
Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COGOAS A ND CHOCOLATES 

SD SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

aon: 


MIDWINTER EXPOSIT ION. 
E-4) Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
“is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 

. lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD. _BY.GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 













flistory of Dartmouth College 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by FREDE- 
kick CHase. Vol I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $8.50, net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on receipt of price bv 
JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 


$7 00.~ Ugh Miller's ‘Testimony of the 
f Rocks,’ ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ ‘legends of 
Scotland,’ ‘Footsteps of the Creator,’ ‘Schools and 
Schoolmasters.’ Essays. 

PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St., N. Y. 
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PIANOs 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIEI “A 
AND DURABILITY. 
22 and 24'E: Balticnore St. 1485th } ef Lt St. 


Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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attere We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Lette rs and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections and issue Commer- 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

L ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 

of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged—a com- 


dlete set of the Nation now_ready—by A. S. CLARK, 34 
ark Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 





PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 
tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 
a marked, on receipt of 10c. wit. R. JFNKINS, 
dine stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave, (48th St.), N. Y. 


Ff WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
- N. Y.,dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


B AC * numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
AAU price, state wanis to MaGaZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT 


INTEREST. 


The Development of English 
Literature and Language. 


By Prof. A. H. WetsH, A M. Two volumes. &vo, 
1,100 pages. Price $4.00. Seventeenth thousand 
now selling. 

“The most noteworthy history of English literature 
ever written. It will, in our opinion, serve better than 
any other work of its kind as a guide for those who wish 
to go into a thorough study of the subject. Its classifi 
cation is admirable. Its selection of representative 
authors is generally wise. Its facts are of typical im- 
portance.” —The Churchman, N. Y. 

“It steps with conscious power and authority into the 
front rank of histories of English literature.”—Litera- 
ry World, Boston, Mass, 


Manual of Classical Literature. 
Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
Principal Greek and Roman Authors, with illus- 
trative extracts for popular reading. By CHARLES 

Morris. 12mo, 420 pages, $1.50. 

“The author has been particularly successful in pre 
paring a book for readers who, not having had the ad- 
vantages of a classical course of studv, would never- 
theless gain an intelligent insight into the world’s most 
remarkable uninspired ancient thought and speech.”’— 
The Advance, Chicago. 

“The book presents a more complete survey of classi 
cal literature than can elsewhere be found in the same 
compass.”—-Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The Aryan Race; 


Its Origin and Its Achievements. By CHarRLes Mor- 
RIs, author of ‘‘A Manual of Classical Litera- 
ture.’ 1 vol.,355 pages Second edition. Price 
$1.50. 

“This book is thoroughly simple and popular, and 
will be read with avidity by persons that have a taste 
for the study of language and institutions. It will help 
plain men and women to form an idea as to the origin 
of our langu e, our social institutions, and our parti- 
cular race.”—The Beacon, Boston. 


Civilization; 

An Historical Review of Its Elements. By CHARLES 
Morris, author of “The Aryan Race: Its Origin 
and Its Achievements.” 2 vols., 12mo, over 1,000 
pages. Price $4. 

“From the mass of modern knowledge concerning 
the development of man the author has himself acquir- 
ed a clear and philosophical idea of the relations of one 
step to another and of the bearing of each advance or 
retrogression of the past towards the present condi- 
tion of man, and this broad and general view he con- 
veys with admirable clearness to the reader.”’—The Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer. 


Hindu Literature ; 


Or, THF, ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. By 
EvizaBetH A. Reep, Member of the Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain and Member of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. 1 vol., 428 
pages, cloth. Price, $2.00 
“To summarize this work it is enough to say that it 

contains the philosophy, science, language, literature, 

and religion of the ancient Hindus as embodied in 
poems, hymns, histories, laws, and didactic treatises, 
and the whole is presented in an orderly and attractive 
form, making ita most valuable hand book on the sub- 
ject which it treats.”—The Methodist Review, New York 
City. 


Persian Literature; 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. By E.vizaperu A. REED. 

12mo, cloth. Price, $2 50. 

“It embodies not alone the cream of all that has been 
published on the subject, but also much of the unpub- 
fished results of late research which the author has 
gleaned through correspondence with the foremost 
Oriental scholars of Europe.”—Public Opinion, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Scandinavian Literature. 


From the most ancient times to the present. By 
FREDERICK WINKEL Horn and "ror. R. B. An- 
peERsoN. Witha bibliography of the important 
books in the English language relating to the 
Scandinavian countries, by Thorvald Solberg. 
8vo, 520 pages, $3. 

“This is a work of great interest to scholars and 
literary men, likewise a mostimportant and valuable 
contribution to literary history. Between its covers is 
comprehended the whole fleld of Scandinavian litera- 
ture, including that of the nineteenth century.’ Pub 
lishers’ Circular, London, England. 


For sale by the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 East 16th 
St., New York, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
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$¥UST ISSUED. 
Old European Jewries. 


By DAVID PHILIPSON, D.D. 
281 pp. Prica, postpaid, $1.25. 


An account of early settlements of Jews in 
Europe; the institution of the Ghetto; the 
Ghetto in church legislation; the Ghettos of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Prague, and Rome; 
the Russian Ghetto; effects and results of 
Ghetto life; the Ghetto in literature. 





e 
History of the Jews. 
By Prof H. GRAETZ. 
Complete in five vols. Price, postpa‘d, 33 
per vol. 


Condensed, under the author's direction, 
from the eleven volume edition in the German. 
The standard work on the subject. 


ALREADY ISSUED: ol. I. From the e oem est peri 
to the death of Simon t Maccabee (1385 B.C. . & 
Vol. IL. Frem the Telg a of Hire ant 1s t ) the com 
plctio tion of the Babyloatan Taimud (500 C. F.). 656 pp 
Vol. LI. From the ¢ mpletion of th Babylonian Tal 
mud to the bar lishment of the Jews from England 
“7 y 
: Vol. iV. From 





onan Permanent Settleme 
nos in Holl: A+ 1611S C.E.) 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By L. | 


ZANGWIL!. 2 vols. Price, postpaid, £2.50. | 


SABBATH HOURS. By Liesman Ap 
LER. Essays on moral and religious t 
pies. Price, postpaid, *1,25. 

All publications for sale by the trade and at the S 
ctety’s office. Send for Catalowue. 


THE 
Jewish Publication Society of America, | 
1015 ARCH STREET (P.O Eox 1164), 
PHIL ADE! {PHIA, PA. 
JUST PUBLISH [ED. i TIMEL) BOOK. | 


THE BOSS. 





An Essay upon the Art of Governing Ameri- 


can Cities, by HENRY CHAMPERNOWNE 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


GEQ. H. RICHMOND &C Q)., 


22 East 16th Street, New York 


A book to be read by every one who cares to know 
how and why our cities are misgoverned. 


Following the Greek Cross : 
Memories of the Sixth Army Corps 
By General THomMas W. Hybk, of the Army 
of the Potomac. With excellent War-time 
Portraits of Famous Generals—Sheridan, 
McClellan, Meade, ete. 16mo, $1.25 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East | 17th Street, New ‘York. — 


“The Congress of Women.”’ 


OFFICIAL EDITION. EDITED BY 
MARY KAVANAUGH OLDHAM EAGLE, 





Chairman of Committee on Congresses Board of Lady 
Managers. Contains S24 pages, Sx1049, over 300 illus 
irations, each address be ing accompanied by an excel 
lent photograph, and by a brief biographical sketch of 
the author, also portraits of the Lady Man: agers. Sold 
only by subscriptior. Best silk cloth, $3.50, half mo- 
rocco, marbled edges, $4.25, full morocco, "gilt edges, 

5.00. De Luxe edition. Genuine Turkey Morocco, 
gold edges, heavy enamel paper, $10.00. Sent on re 
ceipt of price. Agents wanted. 


W. W. WILSON, 294 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 





Silliman’s Journal, vols. 1-145, bound 8250 00 
Vick’s Mag., vols. 1-13, bound..... 975 
Scribner's Mo., vols. 1-7, bound as new 10 00 
Harper's Mag., 32 vols. (50-82), bound 24 00 


H. WILLLAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 
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THE MERREAM COMP ys 


New and Forthcoming Books. 


Napoleon, Lover and Husband. 


By FrReperic Masson. ‘Translat 


from the rgth French } 
J. M. Howell. Five 


>] » <tc 1 + ~ 
Plates. S8vo, cloth, &2 


The Old Post Road. 





A delightful story of early 
Marriand. By M.G. McC 
16  « blo yr. \\ 
** Not has pa 
pleased ttle story 


Belle Plant > and Cornelius. 


SLUCY of 
' "a & | Illus 
r2n ~ = 
As a stady t ters it ‘s 
teresting.” — Life ; 


Two Bad Brown Eyes 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
|The Lost Army. 


Adventures of Tw Vs 
f the Rebe By |] 
Knox. Illustrate Large s 
12mo0, cloth, S1.so0 
The —- } Bent. 
An resting story for Bovs, 
WittiamM O. Sropparp, [lusts 
La uare 12mMo, nhl Ss 
Richard Dare’s Venture. 
A story of a boy's strugg|k 
ence. By EDWARD STRATEM 
Illustrated. 1 s e 12 
cloth. $1.25. 


The Brave and Honest Series. 


ta ae 


My Uncle Benjamin. 


Savnerese 


A Common Mistake. 
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ee he ta en naps oe oY 


Fae 


UES 


ety athe 


WREST 


on wombs I iid 


| In the Pecos Country. 


~ Iocan 


os 





Boys’ Ulta strated Annual. 


ny Wood Engravings. Large quarto, cloth, $3.50. 





Brave Tom, Horest Ned, Righting The Cave in the Mountain. 


(War W hoop Secries No. 4.) A Se- 


Illustrated quel to **In the Pecos Country.” 
per vol... | By Lieut. R. H. JAYNE. Illus- 
| 1. . . ‘a a 
5. | trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ns serial stories by G. A. HENTY, GEORGE 
-Goutp, HENRY M. STANLEY, etc., thirteen fu i] 


J 


, upon receipt of price by 


THE ME RRIAM COMPANY, “Publishers and Booksellers, 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Childhood in Literature and Art 
With some Observations on Literature for 
Children. A book of high critical character 
and interest, studying the meaning of the 
appearance and disappearance of childhood 
as a subject for story, poetry, and art, in 
Greece, Rome, Judea, in the Middle Ages, 
and in modern times. By Horace E, Scup- 
DER, author of ‘*‘Men and Letters,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and 


Other Papers. 
A book of exquisite observation in the Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere. By FRANK BOLLES, 
author of ‘‘Land of the Lingering Snow” 
and ‘“‘At the North of Bearcamp Water.” 
16mo, $1.25. 
Danvis Folks. 
A very readable story of Vermont life and 
customs, including stories of hunting, fishing, 
and ‘‘ bees,” with both Yankee and French- 
* Canadian dialects, aud no little humor. By 
RowLanpD E. Rosinson, author of ‘ Ver- 
mont,” in the American Commonwealth Se- 
ries. 16mo, $1.25. 


In Sunshine Land. 
Poems for Young Folks. By Epitra M. THo- 
MAS, author of *‘ Lyrics and Sonnets,” otc. 
Illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 
8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. A choice 
holiday book. 

Bishop Andrewes. 

A new volume in the series of English Lead- 
ers of Religion, devoted to one of the great- 
est preachers in the English Church of about 
three centuries ago. By R. L. OTTLEY. 

With a portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East!7th Street, New York. 





HENRY DRUMMOND'S NEW SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORK. 


The Ascent of Man. 


By Henry _DrumMonp, F.G.S., author of 
‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
ete. Cloth, 8vo, 346 pages. Price $2.00. 

“The elaboration of this idea is a masterpiece of ex- 
position which for felicity and force is beyond praise, 
and surpasses in interest and suggestion everything 
which even Prof. D'tummond himself has written. The 
book merits the epithet ‘ great,’ and is-fitted, probably, 
more than any other writing of our time, to enrich the 
ey mind.”—From Review of Advance Sheets in 
= Weekly, London, May 17, 1594, by Marcus 

DS, 


“In its treatment of the deepest problems of life 
his book is a masterpiece.” 


School of Life. 


Divine Providence in the Light of Modern Sci- 
ence. The Law of Development applied to 
Christian Thinking and Christian Living. By 
THEOVORE F SEWARD. 12mo, cloth, 276 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Just ready. 

A volume equal in importance and general interest 
to Drummond’s “* Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 
It shows how all toings material are designed by the 
Creator to train the human race for things spiritual. 

“Mr. Seward holds the reader's attention from the 
first chapter to tee last. His earnestness and power 
remind us of Law's ‘ serious Call’ Brtefly, his book is 
a practical exposition of the inner life as preached by 
Tauler and Fenelon, and it is so simple that ne who 
runs may read it.”—Church Standard. 


James Pott & Co.., 


___Publishers, 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOVEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History, or 
Politics, Chemistry, and —z 4 Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
——— age Forces. wey Courses in Semitic Lan- 

ages, F< rogram or uate Pam ress 
$ryn Mawr College, Pa. sii aians 


W. F. DRAPER, 


<ffers for a limited time Buttmann’s and Winer’s N. 
T. Greek Grammars at greatiy reduced—about half— 
prices. Send for particulars. 





ANDOVER, 
MASS., 


8vo, with 2 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 


though it deals with Uhina, Japan, and Corea, is by 


thrown together 
This volume is the ripe truit of many years of 
travelling in the East and of long study of Eastern 
questions. Perhaps no Englishman has journeyed so 


Certainly no Englishman who has been there at all 
has shown an equal power of trained observation and 
of seizing the true points of the great questionsthere 
at issue. . 
suggestions, full of matter, and is written 
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REEN, & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. George N. Curzon’s New Book, 


Problems of the 
Far East. 


JAPAN—KOREA —CHINA. 


By the Hon. GrorGE N. Curzon, M. P., author 
of ‘* Russia in Central Asia,” ‘‘ Persia,” etc. 


of 
which 21 are full-page. 461 pages, $6.00. 


“ Mr. 


George Curzon’s ‘ Problems of the Far 
East ’ 


appears at an opportune moment; but, 
no means to be classed with books — 
to supply a sudden demand. 


widely in the less known parts of the Uriental world. 


. . The book is full of =e full of 
yy a man 
who can write... ."-—G W.S. in N. Y. Tribune, 


Aug. 26, 1804. 


‘* This sumptuous volume will meet a keen appre- 
ciation from many people. becatse of the current en- 
tanglement in Eastern affairs. It is difficult for 
Western peoples to form a true conception of Japan, 
China, and ‘ orea from the comparatively few mem- 
bers of those nationalities within our limits. Travel- 
lers and judges disagree as to the relative merits 
and prospects. We welcome, therefore, the mature 
discriminations of this accomplished student of the 
world The book ‘ ought to have a 
wide sale and reading. It is bountifully illustrated 
and fitted with maps.”—Public Opinion, 


“Mr. Curzon’s book : comes in the nick 
of time,and has scarcely a rival in the field it covers. 
The eyes of the Western world are intently fixed on 
the international drama now enacting in Corea, in 
which Japan and China are the protagonists; and 
there is an eager demand for precisely the sort of in- 
formation that Mr. Curzon gives. . . To 
readers interested in the more serious side of 
Eastern life, and in its political problems, Mr. Cur- 
zon’s book is indispensable. . . . The volume is 
a handsome one externally, and it is liberally il- 
lustrated. **-— The Dial. 





By the Samé Author. 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN | 
QUESTION. | 
With 9 Maps, 96 Illustrations, Appendices, and 
an Index. 2 vols., 8vo, $12.00, \ 


Wandering Words. 


A series of articles contributed chiefly 
to American Magazines and Newspa- 
pers. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. M.A., 
K.C.LE., C.S.I., ete. Author of 
“The Light of Asia,’’ ‘‘ Seas and 
Lands,” etc. With numerous illus- 
trations from photographs and draw- 
ings by Ben Boothby. 8vo, $5.00. 


Practicable Socialism : 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL REFORM. By 
the Rev. CANon S A. BARNETT and 
Mrs. BARNETT. New and much en- 
larged edition. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


Preparatory Physics: 


A SHORT COURSE IN THE LABO- 
RATORY. By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS, 
Professor of Physics in the Drexel 
Institute. With many illustrations, 


etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25 


The Oracles Ascribed to Mat- 
thew by Papias of 
Hierapolis. 


A Contribution to the Criticism of the 
New Testament. With appendices 
on the authorship of the De Vita 
Contemplativa, the Date of the Cru- 
cifixion, and the date of the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp. Crown 8vo, §2 00. 


The Truth and Reality of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice Proved 
from Holy Scripture. 


The Teaching of the Primitive Church 
and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By GEORGE RUNDLE PRYNNE, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Peter's, Plymouth, and 
late Proctor in Convocation. Crown 
Svo, $1.25. 





LONGCMANS. GREEN & CO., Publishers 


15 East 16th St. New York. 





H.W. Hagemann Publishing Co.., | 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Send for “ bargain list” just issued. 


THE WORKS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Conta’n the princioles of a practical religion, the ap- 
plication of which to the affairs of life wou'd solve 
many of the difficult problems of the day. Send fora 
Catalogue. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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